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PROMENADE COSTUME Rome. It is supposed that they were also known 


TTINHIS elegant costume is composed of the new 
dark cream-colored faille, with an over dress 


with cardinal red bows and cream-colored lace. 


among the Hebrews, though the fans spoken of 
in the Scriptures were always instruments for 
driving away chaff from grain, and not the famil- 


From the Roman origin, the fashion of carry- 


of cream and white striped India silk, trimmed | iar toy in use among women. 
| 


The foundation is a princesse dress of plain cream- 
colored faille, buttoned diagonally its whole length, 


and trimmed with 
three knife- pleatings 
and a flounce of the 
lace. The striped In- 
dia silk over dress is 
attached to the left 
shoulder, crosses the 
front diagonally, and 
is draped on the right 
side under a coquille 
of lace, which also 
appears to hold the 
scarf or sash ends of 
cardinal red faille. A 
fichu on the chest is 
held in front by red 
roses. The sleeves 
are trimmed with rows 
of lace and large car- 
dinal bows.’ White 
chip hat, with the 
turned-up brim filled 
in with a cluster of 
red roses. Cream-col- 
ored feathers fall over 
the front, and are held 
on the crown by car- 
dinal loops. Red fou- 
lard silk parasol, lined 
with cream - colored 
silk, and bordered 
with lace like that of 
the costume. 





FANS IN 
ALL AGES AND 
COUNTRIES. 

N page 589 our 

artist has given 
us a series of illustra- 
tions combined so as 
to show at a glance 
the different varieties 
of fans in use through- 
out the world. The 
drawings are number- 
ed, and correspond to 
the following descrip- 
tions: 1. How Fans 
are used in Japan; 2. 
The Palm-leaf—after 
Dinner; 3. Flirting in 
Spain; 4. In a Coun- 
try Church; 5. On the 
Plantation; 6. The 
Dowager Fan —a 
Shield for the Gos- 
sips ; 7. How they fan 
an African Princess ; 
8. How they are used 
at a Ball; 9. The 
White Peacock Fan 
of the Pope ; 10. How 
they are used’ in 
Egypt. 

The existence of the 
fan has been traced 
far back of any writ- 
ten record. Fans are 
found on the ancient 
carvings of Egypt, 
and figure conspicu- 
ously on the walls of 
the tombs at Thebes. 
Their first appearance 
in literature ‘seems to 
have been in the time 
of Euripides; and Te- 
rence, a writer of Latin 
comedies, who lived 
in the second century 
B.c., makes one of 
the characters allude 
to the fan as in use 
among the ladies of 


ing fans could scarcely fail to be handed down 
to Italy and France; and to French ingenuity 


we owe the folding fan, which was introduced 
by Catherine de Medicis. Formed of perfumed 
leather, shaped by sculptors, and painted by art- 
ists, it reached its climax in the luxurious days of 
Louis XIV. Watteau and Boucher lavished their 
genius upon it, and gilding and gems increased 
its favor. From the reigning favorite it received 
its name of Pompadour, and without it the toi- 
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lette of a lady of rank was incomplete. Prices 
paid for the choicest and most elaborate fans 
were fibulous. Choiseul, to gain the favor of 
Madame Du Barri, presented her with a fan val- 
ued at 30,000 francs. About the same timé she 
received from the king a similar gift, ornamented 
with precious stones, one diamond having been 
procured from Vienna at a cost of £1400. 
England, who bor- 


a rowed her fashions 


from. France in the 
sixteenth century as 
at the present day, 
soon imported the fan. 
Shakspeare speaks of 
a lady in full toilette 
as being adorned 
“* With scarfs and fans 
and double charge 
of bravery.” 
A century later Addi- 
son, in a paper in the 
Spectator, gives a hu- 
morous account of 
the tactics of co- 
quettes in the use of 
fans: “Women are 
armed with fans- as 
men with swords, and 
sometimes do more 
execution with them.” 
Then he goes on to 
describe how ladies 
are instructed to han- 
dle and flutter their 
fans, the whole being 
a pleasant satire on 
the fan manceuvring 
in the time of Queen 
Anne. Steele also 
gives an amusing ac- 
count in the Jatler of 
Delamira, a fine lady, 
who resigns her fan 
when she is about to 
be married. One of 
her female acquaint- 
ances, having envied 
the manner in which 
this charming and for- 
tunate coquette had 
played her fan, asks 
her for it. Delami- 
ra acknowledges the 
wonderful virtues of 
the fan, and tells her 
that all she had above 
the rest of her contem- 
poraries was wholly 
owing to a fan, long 
in the possession of 
the family, and left 
her by her mother, 
which, whoever had 
among her adornments 
and used with skill, 
should command the 
hearts of all beholders. 
“ And,” adds Delami- 
ra, smiling, “since I 
have no more to do 
with extending my tri- 
umphs and conquests, 
I will make you a 
present of this inesti- 
mable rarity.” 

Later, in the eight- 
eenth century, fans 
served a more impor- 
tant purpose. At 
dancing assemblies in 
London, Bath, and 
elsewhere it was cus- 
tomary for the gentle- 
men to select their 
partners by drawing 
a fan. All the fans 
being placed promis- 








cuously in a hat, each 





gentleman drew one, 














PROMENADE COSTUME. 


and the lady to whom 
it belonged became his 
partner. Mrs. Mon- 
tagu in one of her 
letters refers to this 
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custom: “In the afternoon I went to Lord Ox- 
ford’s ball at Mary-le-bone. It was very agree- 
able. The partners were chosen by their fans, 
but with a little supercherie.” Of the trick which 
the authoress delicately veils under a French 
term, the beag# of that day were far from guilt- 
less. A ladg’s fan was almost as well known as 
her face, 9gfi with a little connivance it was not 
difficult t know which to draw. 

With us fans have ever been little more than 
a toy, but in warm climates they are an almost 
indispensable article of household furniture. In 
India the great fan, or punkah, suspended to the 
ceiling, and kept in motion by servants for the 
purpose of cooling the air, often seems the only 
thing that renders existence tolerable. It con- 
sists of a light frame of wood covered with cal- 
ico, from which a short curtain depends. Pulled 
backward and forward, it produces a constant 
current of air through the apartment. 

In the fan manufacture ‘of to-day China and 
France are great rivals. They monopolize the 
supply of the world. In lacquered fans the for- 
mer country has no equal, but France excels in 
the elegant toys used by ladies to complete a toi- 
lette for dinners and evening parties. From the 
superior kinds composed of ivory and silk and 
costing large sums of money, down to those of 
paper and wood, which are sold for a few cents, 
there ure varieties to suit every taste and pocket. 
Lately fans made of feathers, and others con- 
structed of straw, adorned with colored ribbons, 
have been among the novelties of fashion. 
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DAISIES. 


Br MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
“ Aut of the meadow the daisy flowers sprinkle; 
See their white stars ’mid the clover blooms twinkle, 
Centres of gold set in silvery rings— 
Where were there ever such beautiful things? 
Fairest of jewels in Summer's bright crown.” 
Old Uncle Nathan looked scornfully down. 
“You're very ready,” he said, “‘ with their praises: 
“Gladly I'd give you the whole of the daisies, 
Thankful to get the last one from the mowin’. 
Jewels! they spile all the grass that they grow in; 
All of my medder they've sowed with their seed. 
We farmers that know ‘em 
But little love owe ‘em. 
Jewels! we call ’em the worst kind of weed.” 


Starry-eyed beauty, fair meadow-born charmer, 
Song of the poet and pest of the farmer, 

Lost is the spell of thy blossom for me; 

Let not my life find ite emblem in thee. 

What were all honors the wide world might show me, 
Missing the love of the people that know me? 
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0 Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for September 2 contains a trenchant 
Political Cartoon, a fine double-page engraving 
from a painting by Six JOHN GILBERT, and an 
engraving called “ Plowing in Lower Egypt.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor September 9. 


0B Our next Number will contain an extra- 
sized Pattern Sheet, with an exceptionally rich 
variety of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s Fall Street 
and House Dresses, Bonnets, Lingerie, etc.; and 
numerous pretty and useful fancy articles ; with 
the earliest information concerning New York 
Fashions ; and choice literary and artistic at- 
tractions. 








BY-GONES. 


RETTIER spectacles have not often 
been seen than the centennial tea par- 
ties, where Charity, in powder and patches, 
beguiles Patriotism of his purse. The per- 
formers of these brilliant masquerades find 
much dramatic satisfaction in them. And 
many a pretty girl, serving tea in a dress 
like MarRTHA WASHINGTON’S, and many a 
gay young fellow in his great-grandfather’s 
queue, have sighed to return to that vanish- 
ed time and the grace of a day that is dead. 
A life so far oft looks poetic. These men 
and women, resplendent in their velvets and 
brocades, their swords and fans and gold- 
lace, must have found existence a perpetual 
presence-chamber, it would appear. Such 
raiment seems to imply days of stately calm 
vend nights of ease. The hurry and worry 
of our time, the endless labor, the strain and 
struggle, seem more intolerable than ever in 
the comparison. 
But if our pretty girl and eager youth had 
the wishing-cap in their wardrobes, and 
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couid drop into the colony of New York, or 
Massachusetts Bay, or Virginia, in the nota- 
ble year of 1776, what would be their first 
impulse after a brief inspection? Marry, 
to put on that priceless cap once more, and 
drop back again into the rejected nineteenth 
century and the despised United States. 

Those very clothes that look so pictur- 
esque were the garb for high days and 
holidays only. The brocades and rufiles 
descended, like the traditions, from genera- 
tion to generation, and homespun was good 
enough for every day. Each house had its 
spinning-wheel ;- almost every where was 
found the loom; and at the tedious toil of 
spindle and treadle and beam the leisure of 
maid and matron was consumed. 

The housekeepers of 1776 had no bath- 
rooms, and thought themselves blest among 
women if a kitchen pump spared them the 
journey to the door-yard well. They lack- 
ed furnaces, fortunate mortals! but then 
they lacked stoves and coal as well, mining 
being as yet but talked about. Dr. FRANK- 
LIN, having taught them to cure smoky 
chimneys, had also invented a stove or two; 
but they came slowly into use; and when, 
during the British occupation of New York, 
Long Island and Staten Island could not or 
would not furnish more fuel, the citizens 
split up their furniture to cook their break- 
fast on the kitchen hearth, and then shiver- 
ed into bed again to keep warm through the 
day. 

Now and then a carpet covered the floors 
of the rich. Private carriages were few, 
and hackney-coaches fewer. The posses- 
sion. of a clock conferred distinction, and 
the tall, funereal Dutch time-keeper ticked 
conspicuous in hall or parlor, exacting much 
tribute of rotten-stone and oil, but showing 
a rich dark polish in return. Hour-glasses 
and sun-dials sufficed the multitude. Side- 
boards were not yet in use. Sofas are a 
modern effeminacy. A very straight-backed 
settee, a chair of right-angled propriety, 
were thought luxurious enough for our an- 
cestors. 

Passengers leaving Boston by the Flying 
Mail were set down in New York in a fort- 
night, and in Philadelphia three days later. 


Mounted post-boys carried the mail-bags 


between those important cities somewhat 
oftener. What would 1876 make of such 
circumstances? I¢ finds sidewalks requi- 
site, gas a necessity, a swift mail service 
essential, steam, as a motive power, indis- 
pensable. It could not do without the 
photograph, the power-press, agricultural 
machinery, linen, cotton, and woolen mills, 
the cotton-gin, steam-elevators, the sewing- 
machine. It sees that ether and nitrous ox- 
ide have lengthened the tenure of life. It 
finds that the land and sea telegraph and 
ocean steamers have not only added mill- 
ions to the world’s wealth, but preserved the 
world’s peace. Yet the year we celebrate 
had none of these modern requisites, and 
would have scouted most of them as the 
dreams of madmen. 

One medical college, young and feeble, 
then existed in the colonies. The first den- 
tist was yet to arrive in the train of the 
French allies, and the boon of artificial teeth 
was unknown. Mercury and the lancet rep- 
resented medical science. The fashions, 
making a slow voyage from London, were 
somewhat worn and aged when they ar- 
rived. Books were few and little read. The 
Bible and Poor Richards Almanac, with, per- 
haps, Sir MATTHEW HALr¥’s Contemplations, 
Divine and Moral, or Dn JONATHAN Ep- 
warps’s Great Christian Doctrine of Original 
Sin Defended, constituted the library of most 
families. Rich people, however, and espe- 
cially they whose sons had been educated or 
finished in England, possessed The Spectator, 
THoMSON’s Seasons, Sir Charles Grandison, The 
Rambler, Chesterfield’s Letters, Miss BURNEY’S 
Evelina, and possibly the tales and poems of 
one GOLDSMITH, a protégé of the great Dr. 
JOHNSON, and a man of parts, who had but 
lately died. 

Boys might have a tolerable education, 
but the education of girls was intolerable. 
Public opinion pronounced spinning-wheel, 
loom, and housekeeping, with a moderate 
amount of spelling-beok and multiplication 
table, to be enough for their needs. The 
girls of Philadelphia, indeed, were excep- 
tionally accomplished. But a belle from the 
Quaker City, visiting a New York schvol- 
mate, writes home: “ Few ladies here know 
how to entertain company in their own 
houses, unless they introduce the card-table. 
I hardly know a woman or girl who can 
chat above half an hour, and that on the 
form of a cap, the color of a’ribbon, or the 
set of a hoop, stay, or jupon.” 

Our burden of work is not so heavy as 
the burden of emptiness which the last age 
bore. Eloquence itself is not eloquent 
enough to do justice to its great qualities. 
But heroism and unselfishness are of no 
time. All that was worth haying then we 
may copy and improve upon. But the pres- 
ent is always the Golden Age. “To-day is 
a king in disguise.” 
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. LESSED be the 
man who invent- 
ed sleep !” cried Sancho 
Panza; and we can all 
of us say, Blessed be the 
man who made sleep so 
easy and restful and 
delicious as modern 
habits find it, with 
elastic mattresses, cool 
sheets, and changing 
clothes. But we have 
been a long time coming to our present 
height of luxury, and have reached it only 
by degrees; the steps have been a multi- 
tude, and not one man in each generation 
has climbed one. 

About the earliest data that we have con- 
cerning beds are of the Egyptian, and they 
are very slight. Sir GARDINER WILKINSON 
thinks that the Egyptians usually slept on 
their day couches, which were long and 
straight, sometimes with a back, sometimes 
with carving of the heads and feet of ani- 
mals at the ends, made of bronze, of alabas- 
ter, of gold and ivory, of inlaid wood, and 
richly cushioned. Where these were not in 
use, mats replaced them, or low pallets made 
of palm boughs, with a wooden pillow hol- 
lowed out for the head. What Egypt had, 
the Assyrian and the rest of the world had, 
and the Greek, whenever he could, improved 
upon; and the Greek couch, judging from 
the bass-reliefs on many vases, was of great 
elegance. 

The Romans, although receiving so many 
of their customs and so much of their art 
from Greece, slept very simply until after 
their Eastern conquests. Indeed, beds which, 
with their pillows, were merely hollows in 
a slab of stone, have been found among Ro- 
man remains. But from the period when 
their Asiatic dominion so increased, the Ro- 
mans borrowed fashions from the conquer- 
ed, as nations always do, and they developed 
an immense luxury, especially in the matter 
of beds. Examples of the Roman form of 
bed were still preserved in the days of CHaR- 
LEMAGNE. In the mean time, of course, in 
the barbaric life of Northern and Western 
Europe, these forms generally being lost, it 
was an advance in civilization when the 


bench became the bed, and people were fas- ° 


tidious enough at last to feel above sleeping 
on thin bundles of straw or heaps of skins 
upon the flags. 

By means of their use by the Carlovingian 
monarchs and their courts, however, the form 
of certain bronze bedsteads was handed down 
to succeeding generations—not at all the 
most inviting forms either. People all but 
sat up in these beds, so high at the upper end 
were the long mattresses lifted at the head 
under piles of cushions there. Many of them 
had what we call the sofa back, and frequent- 
ly, instead of other filling of the metal frame, 


straps of leather upheld the mattresses and | 


cushions like the “sacking bottoms” of the 
last generation. In these beds the sleeper 
lay altogether naked, rolled in the drapery, 
although there was sometimes worn, as the 
illustrations of the old manuscripts show, a 
curious knotted head-dress. 

Departing from the twelfth century, the 
bed became a different atfair, made yet some- 
times of bronze and of other metals, but most 
frequently of wood, carved and incrusted 
with ornament, sometimes inlaid, sometimes 
painted, and the mattresses themselves cov- 
ered with richest stuffs of costly embroidery 
decked off with gold-lace. Curtains of a 
corresponding richness were either suspend- 
ed from the ceiling or carried by columns 
over them. Lamps were always swung ei- 
ther within the curtained space or just out- 
side, superstitions concerning evil spirits be- 
ing more rampant in those days than the 
spirits themselves, and light being supposed 
to have some sacramental power in keeping 
them at a distance. 

These beds seem at first to have been 
quite narrow, but they gradually increased 
till they reached the width of something 
like four yards. In such huge camps the 
parents and all the children, and sometimes 
the dogs, were wont to take their night’s 
rest. It was considered the proper courtesy 
to invite an honored guest to share them— 
a custom that still obtained when Francis 
I. was able to do Admiral BONNIVET no 
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further honor than by inviting him into 
his bed. 

In the twelfth century, long before the 
day of this courteous king, curtains were 
attached to the cross-beams, with or with- 
out additional canopy between them, as the 
case might be, used principally as screens. 
At this time the bed stood out squarely in 
the room, with the head to the wall, and 
with either side free, and nobody seemed to 
picture the possibility of another arrange- 
ment. It was only after so many various 
divisions of the original great hall had tak- 
en place, and space became an object, that 
it occurred to their owners to set them close- 
ly into a corner—a much less healthy if 
more convenient fashion, certainly. To-day 
there is no rule in this matter, and we set 
the bed as we please. Before it was pushed 
up closely it was customary to have an alley 
between the bed and the wall, an open space 
called the “ruelle.” If one were ill, friends 
were received there, and to be admitted to 
the “ruelle” of the monarch’s bedside was a 
crowning favor. It was into this “ruelle” 
and beneath the curtains of the big bed that 
the little cradle used to be taken at night. 
This cradle, by-the-way, was at first hollow- 
ed from the trunk of a tree, and rocked by 
its natural convexity; in its next shape it 
was an osier basket; and later the cradles 
were little beds placed on two pieces of bent 
wood; in the fifteenth century, boxed and 
slung on pivots. We read of a counterpane 
for a cradle furred with minever. Little 
holes were to be seen piercing the sides, 
through which to pass the bands that held 
the child safely, and the child itself was 
bandaged like a chrysalis, aceording to a 
custom still prevalent in certain portions of 
the East, and as travelers will remember 
having seen babies bandaged in the south 
of Italy. 

In the thirteenth century we see the bed- 
stead standing low on four feet, with a sur- 
rounding balustrade and a narrow gateway 
open on one side. The beds and the cush- 
ions were stuffed with straw husks or feath- 
ers, neither wool nor hair being then used. 
At this period sheets came into use, a single 
sheet at first rolled about one; afterward 
two laid flat upon the bed, and hanging to 


. the floor as quilts hang, that is, not tucked 


in about the bed. The bed stood at that 
time still in the great hall, where the family 
assembled, where the serfs came to render 
account of their produce, where the culprit 
was brought for trial. Life was yet exceed- 
ingly primitive, but it loved color and gen- 
eral sumptuousness, and, constantly advan- 
cing to greater splendor in every article, of 
course did not neglect so fine an opportunity 
for display as this great bed afforded. Inthe 
next century the structure of the article was 
hardly apparent, except for the earved and 
paneled head-board, so utterly was it envel- 
oped in heavy draperies. The pane, as the 
coverlet was styled, was of silk velvet, cloth 
of gold, and all sorts of rich stuffs in gorgeous 
colors, brocaded with silver and gold, and 
lined with furs; the counterpane was merely 
the double of the pane, that is, the original 
article lined; and in the complete equipment 
of the bed there were ciels and lambrequins, 
curtains, dorsels, pendants, counterpoints, 
mattresses, and pillows. The various pieces 
of a bed of HENRY the Fifth’s time are enu- 
merated in a schedule as “a selour, a testor, 
a counterpointe, six tapits of arras with fig- 
ures of hunting and hawking worked in 
gold, and two curtains, and one traverse of 
tartaryn,” the whole equal to about fifteen 
thousand dollars present value. In the ro- 
mance of Arthur of Lytle Brytagne there is an 
account of a bed that must have satisfied 
the highest aspirations of its owners. ‘ Also 
there were dyverse beddis wonderfull ryche; 
but specyally one, the whiche stode in the 
myddes of the chambre, surmounted in 
beaute all other; for y* utterbrasses thereof 
were of grene jasper with grete barres of 
golde set full of precyous stones; and the 
crampons were of fyne sylvar enbordered 
wyth golde, the postes of yvery, with po- 
melles of corall, and the staves closed in 
bokeram covered wyth crymesyn satyn, and 
shetes of sylke with a ryche coverynge of 
ermyns, and other clothes of cloth of golde, 
and four square pillowes wrought among 
the Sarasyns; the curtaynes were of grene 
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sendal, vyroned wyth gold and azure; and 
rounde aboute this bedde there laye on the 
floure carpettes of sylk poynted and em- 
browdred with ymages of golde.” 

We do not find a mention of the bolster, 
although there were a plenty of comforta- 
ble pillows, before the fifteenth century, at 
which time the beds assumed their most ex- 
aggerated proportions. It would seem not 
to have been in such common use as to suf- 
fer degradation when MILTON referred to it 
as no poet would dream of doing at present: 

“Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster now.” 
The interior of a bedroom in the early part 
of the fifteenth century is described as high 
and spacious, with a “large window at the 
end approached by stone steps which form 
capacious seats at the side. In addition to 
the lattice-work, there are inside shutters 
for the purpose of keeping out the wind and 
rain. The walls are covered with richly em- 
broidered tapestry hung on tenter-hooks, 
and the rich arras hangings are worked 
with fleur-de-lis. A chair displaying novel 
taste in its construction, with the back and 
cushions embroidered, is at the bedside, and 
a couch well cushioned and covered with 
arras gives an air of comfort and refinement 
to the chamber.” 

Fine as the beds of the Middle Ages were, 
those of the Renaissance exceeded them in 
wealth. If there were celers on the one, 
there were double celers on the other, dou- 
ble curtains, and we bear of them with dra- 
peries of violet satin with raised figures in 
gold, and curtains of the cloth of gold again, 
lined with stuffs as costly: cloth of gold, 
it should be understood, does not always 
mean literally cloth of nothing else but gold, 
but the gold filled one way of the web usu- 
ally, some silken spun thread the other, as 
there was “cloth of gold of blue” and “cloth 
of gold of cramoisy,” and so of other colors. 
Some old chronicler complained of the luxu- 
rious fashions, that people were no longer 
able to sleep under simple quilts, and in the 
construction of the frame cedar, ebony, ivo- 
ry, silver, and more precious matters came to 
be freely used. The sheets were perfumed. 
“The gromes,” as an ancient direction runs, 
“schell gadyr for the kinges gowns and 
shetes and othyr clothes the swete floures, 
herbis, rotes, and thynges to make them 
breathe more holesomely and delectable.” 

In the sixteenth century the beds became 
columnar, and upheld the canopies and cur- 
tains that had previously been suspended 
in all their cumbrousness from the ceiling. 
There were beds of state used on occasions 
ef parade then, vastly magnificent, on which 
sometimes the favored sat, but where no one 
pretended to sleep. There was always at 
this period one in the anteroom of the bed- 
chamber of a royal personage; and into the 
room where it stood were admitted those— 
the particularly honored embassadors from 
other courts, for instance—who were not 
exactly to be received in the bed-chamber, 
but were too important not to be treated 
with more distinction than the outside 
crowd. At about the same time the beds 
were frequently placed in alcoves, which 
was a new fashion, the alcove being almost 
always curtained off from the rest of the 
room in which guests were customarily re- 
ceived. The appearance of the bed now 
must have been something as picturesque 
as it was resplendent. Only when the many 
wallowed in squalor and labored in black 
poverty could such costly magnificence have 
been attained by the few. The bedroom of 
the Duchess of Dolfino had a ceiling of a 
fretwork of gold upon ultramarine. The 
walls, we are told, “ were superbly carved 
and decorated. One bedstead had cost five 
hundred ducats, and the rest of the furniture 
was in keeping ;” while in Prince Dorta’s 
palace at Genoa there were whole bedsteads 
of solid silver seen by the traveler who re- 
ports them, set with agates, carnelians, lapis 
lazuli, pearls, and turquoises. 

To-day we have, certainly, for those that 
can command it—for millionaires, merchant 
princes, nobles, and kings—many possibili- 
ties of grand and rich furniture, yet proba- 
bly nothing so barbarously rich and pictur- 
esque as in the late Gothic and early Re- 
naissance era. We have lost the secret of 
the gorgeous stuffs; we should not dare to 
use them if we had not. But where in those 
days there was one bed of clean comfort, to 
say nothing of the splendor to which we 
have been alluding, there are now a thou- 
sand. There is no worthy or industrious, 
however humble, citizen of this country, out 
of all its millions, who has not his comforta- 
ble bed and his clean sheets, and who can 
not enjoy his rest as luxuriously to his body, 
if not as delightfully to his eye, as any of 
the old fendal nobles could, as none of their 
dependents might. And if we can not pro- 
duce very vivid examples of beauty as of 
frequent occurrence in this line, it is per- 
haps because the beauty has been parceled 
out at last among so many; and a world of 
us who in that period of the picturesque 
would have been digging in the fields by 
day and sleeping in the straw by night 





have now our bright and pleasant bed- 
rooms, cheerful with painted or enameled 
cottage sets, fine with rose-wood or black- 
walnut and white marble, or pretty with 
the old-fashioned slender “ high-posters” of 
our grandmothers, with their snowy valances 
and testers, and the coverlets whose pat- 
terns grew beneath the gay fingers and 
glancing thimbles of the quilting. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


NAVY BLUE WITH CARDINAL. 


HE fashionable combination of colors for 
costumes for the fall will be that now in 
vogue in Europe, viz., navy blue with cardinal 
red. The navy blue to be used when cooler 
weather comes will be of the ink shades and 
of the queer blue tint known as Sphinx-color, 
which is a metallic blue that is almost black. 
The costume will be made up of wool and silk 
as at present; the wool of the over dress will be 
India cashmere, camel’s-hair, or the laine carrée, 
or square figured woolen stuffs already described 
among the newly imported fall goods. The long 
polonaise will be made of this soft flexible blue 
wool, trimmed with the merest pipings and fa- 
cings of cardinal silk, while the lower skirt, which 
is almost concealed, will be of dark cardinal red 
silk. Very little of the red is visible, but there 
is enough seen to produce a very quaint effect. 
The polonaise is ornamented behind and down 
the front by long-looped bows of ribbon that are 
partly of blue gros grain and partly of cardinal 
red. The buttons are blue, with cardinal stars 
embroidered upon them. In more conspicuous 
costumes, navy blue over dresses are trimmed 
with gay cardinal red fringe in the new Moorish 
patterns. With these toilettes the accessories 
are all cardinal red, such as veils, scarfs, para- 
sols, stockings, ete. Blue and red with white— 
the national colors—have been so popularly worn 
here during the summer that it is predicted the 
new combination in darker shades will meet with 

favor. 

PEPLUMS, BLOUSES, ETC. 


The peplum corsage, it is said, will take the 
place of plain cuirass basques when the next 
season’s styles appear, These are basques made 
very long on the sides, where they may be either 
square or pointed, while the front is quite short, 
and the back has a square postilion. Other 
basques will have very wide waistbands in front 
set in at the under-arm seams, and not crossing 
the back. Worth makes wool dresses for the 
early fall with blouse-waists that are held in 
place by a wide belt of velvet, leather, or ribbon. 
Some of these dresses have yokes in the back 
but not in front. Double- breasted, diagonal, 
Pompadour, and revers fronts are all announced 
as being in preparation fér winter costumes, 
The Marie Antoinette collar, passing around the 
neck and extending half-way down the front, is a 
revived fashion for trimming the fronts of cor- 
sages. This gives a full appearance to the bust, 
and is becoming to slender figures. It is made 
of the wool of the over dress piped with silk like 
that of the lower skirt, and ornamented with two 
or three tricornered revers on each end. Many 
square-necked corsages will be worn on full-dress 
occasions, while plainer dresses will have the 
trimming arranged in a square on the front. 

The lower skirts of dresses will retain their 
present clinging shapes, Over-skirts will nearly 
cover the lower skirt, and will be made with scarf 
fronts, or else very long and full and draped on 
the skirt beneath in various fanciful and irregu- 
lar fashions. The large single pocket will con- 
tinue in use, placed very far back on one side. 
There are no more sashes worn, yet the so-called 
searfs are merely wide sash ribbons draped 
across the back or entirely around the hips. 

The polonaise is very decidedly in favor again. 
It is made very long and clinging in front and on 
the sides, and the drapery behind is neither gath- 
ered nor puffed, but is merely drawn back by one 
large bow or by the scarf arrangement just no- 
ticed. The pocket is placed so far back that it 
does duty as trimming, and adds the appearance 
of fullness and of drapery to the exceedingly plain 
back widths. Sometimes these back breadths 
are simply lapped near the bottom, and a large 
bow is placed where they are crossed. All dra- 
ping is done very far below the tournure. 


BRAID TRIMMINGS AND FRINGES, 


The braids that have been gradually coming { 


into favor promise to be the accepted trimming 
for the winter. Canvas braids embroidered are 
the popular trimming in Paris at present. The 
ground is wool, in basket or canvas pattern, 
wrought with flowers or other figures by machine, 
just as Hamburg embroidery is done. Wide 
braids in one or two rows will be more used than 
narrower widths. There are various names for 
these braids, such as the Breton braids, with 
flowers in relief; the Valois braid, brocaded with 
silver; the Figaro braid, which is all wool; and 
the coat-of-mail braid, composed of gray or blue 
steel. The narrow soutache braid is not dis- 
carded, but is used in many parallel lines close 
together, and even lapping, and producing the 

ect of a single row of wide galloon. The sou- 
tache embroidery was described last week; this 
must be thick and closely set to be stylish. Many 
small garments are almost entirely covered with 
braid. 

For edging garments trimmed with braid, fringe 
is the appropriate choice. The new fringes are 
so wide and elaborate as to almost form the gar- 
ment itself, and, indeed, many cardinal capes, 
fichus, and tabliers are made of chenille fringe. 
This is a summer fashion, however, and will not 
be so much used in winter as the richly netted 
Moorish fringes with tassels‘in the meshes, all 
made of sewing silk, and varying in width from 
three inches to six, 





THE POMPADOUR HEAD-DRESS. 


The new head-dress worn in the daytime and 
in the house by Parisiennes is called the Pompa- 
dour fanchon, It is a fanchon square of lace 
with ends that are passed under the chin and 
fastened on the left side by a bow of ribbon. 
The fashionable combination of blue and red 
ribbons appears in these pretty coiffures. 


KID GLOVES. 


Kid gloves imported for the fall retain the 
plain, simple styles lately worn. The showy em- 
broidery formerly displayed on the back of gloves 
is no longer used. Their beauty now consists in 
their fine fabric, appropriate color, and, more than 
all, in their perfect fit, with seams neatly over- 
stitched and following the outlines of the hand. 
Long-wristed gloves that give slender shapeliness 
to the hand are preferred. Those fastened by 
three or by four buttons are now chosen for gen- 
eral wear, while for full-dress occasions they are 
so long that from four to twelve buttons are re- 
quired to fasten them. The white kid binding 
on the wrist of the glove is the only ornament 
commended. Old-fashioned medium and neutral 
tints of gray and brown are very largely import- 
ed. “Ink shades,” however, predominate, and 
will, it is said, be the most stylish choice, as they 
will match the dark costumes to be worn in the 
winter. These are nearly black, and consist of 
ink blue, ink gray or iron-color, myrtle green, seal 
brown, and plum-color. The dark iron grays and 
the brown shades are almost unlimited, and the 
green tints are as the leaves of the forest. La- 
dies who are fond of contrasts will prefer to re- 
lieve dark costumes by wearing light gloves, such 
as the new greenish cream-color and many un- 
bleached and yellow shades; the latter are deep- 
er and darker in gloves as well as in dress goods. 
For semi-dress there is a great variety of the pop- 
ular wood shades, ranging from pale oak and ash 
tints to dark walnut brown. There are also many 
drab and other nondescript hues, that fastidious 
people prefer to the cream and lavender shades 
that are now so universally worn. Undressed 
kid gloves that fit the hand as though it were 
moulded in them come in these neutral and non- 
descript shades, and also in dark walnut and seal 
brown. These dark shades are not open to the 
objection of showing soil so easily as the medium 
colors, and will be much worn by those who could 
not hitherto afford the luxury of this beautiful 
glove. White, light gray, brown, and écru is the 
usual range of color. Dealers in gloves import 
three kinds of each size, and ladies, when or- 
dering their gloves, should tell whether they are 
short-fingered, medium, or long-fingered, in order 
to insure a perfect fit. Gloves fastened by but 
one button are $1 75 a pair; those with two but- 
tons are $2; with three buttons, they are $2 35 
a pair, or $13 50 for half a dozen pairs. The 
stylish four-button glove is $2 75 a pair; full- 
dress gloves, fastened by six buttons, are $3 25; 
the elbow gloves, fastened by ten or twelve but- 
tons, are $5 or $6, Ladies who study economy, 
and at the same time want to be well gloved, use 
the undressed kid glove for all occasions, even 
when full dress is required. It is true, they soil 
easily, but they are also easily cleaned, and are 
more durable than the dressed kid. These cost 
$1 75 for two-buttoned gloves ; those with three 
buttons are $2; with four buttons, $2 25; and 
with six buttons, $2 50. Children’s kid gloves 
are now made in all shades of the small sizes 
known as “infants’” gloves, and are sold for $1 35. 
Misses’ kid gloves are as perfectly fitted and fin- 
ished as those worn by ladies. Those fastened by 
two buttons are $1 65; with three buttons, they 
are $2. For the winter are the heavy dog-skin 
gloves, piqué-stitched, for $2 a pair. 


VARIETIES. 


The new collars are called bibs. They are 
made of fine white organdy, cut quite straight 
around the neck, with the front laid in fine pleats, 
and edged with lace. 

Pompadour fichus are to be worn with square- 
necked dresses. These are made of lace ruches, 
with a ribbon in the centre to hold them in place. 
A rose-bud in a nest of lace is placed on the left 
side of the neck. 

Three large bows of lace, with a flower in the 
centre of each, are called Pompadour bows, and 
are worn in front of square-necked dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
. T. Srewarr & Co.; and ARNotp, ConstaBe, & 

‘0. 





PERSONAL. 


THE question is asked, Is it because they wear 
silk that women are less liable to be struck by 
lightning than men? Yet they are; for of the 
880 persons so killed in France during the past 
decade, 567 were males. Still more singular is 
the fact that whenever a man and a dog have 
got in the way of a thunder-bolt, the man 
— the electric shock, the dog it was that 

ied. 

—King ALFonso leads an active and laborious 
life. He often starts with a couple of aids-de- 
a. and a few horse-guards to gallop down to 
the drill ground of his soldiers before six in the 
morning. He is an early riser, and even in the 
palace studies and reads for three hours every 
morning before he receives his ministers. He 
seldom abstains from the very irksome rece 
tions, even in tropical weather, with the ther- 
mometer 98° in the shade. He is particularly 
fond of reading English and French works of lit- 
erature and history, but newspapers are not al- 
ways allowed to reach him. is principal and 
favorite amusements are his rides and hunts. 

—ABDUL-HAMID, the second son of ABDUL- 
MeEpaIn, and heir-presumptive of the Turkish 
throne, is quite unlike the present Sultan. While 
the latter, of a mild and rather indolent disposi- 
tion, resembles his father, AspuL-Hamrp both in 
body and mind reminds one rather of his grand- 
father, MAHMOUD, being strong and healthy, hav- 
ing a will of his own, with which it might be 
as well to reckon beforehand, as, owing to the 
energy of his character, he is not supposed to be 





overfavorably disposed to those concessions and 
limitations of his authority which are contem- 
plated by the present ministers as an indis- 
pensable condition for the resurrection of the 
empire. 

—They had a surfeit of royalty in Brussels 
not long ago, when among the visitors were the 
Emperor and Empress of Brazil, the Countess 
D’ Aquila (sister of Dom Pepro) and her son 
the King and Queen of Greece, and the King o 
Saxony. 

—Mr. THomas Hazienurst, who died recent- 
ly in England at the age of sixty-one, from his 
unbounded munificence to the Church of his 
faith was known as the Prince of Methodism. 
During his life he gave $250,000 for the building 
of chapels, and laid the foundation-stones of one 
hundred religious edifices in Great Britain and 
on the Continent. He spent the latter part of 
his life in writing and printing sermons, of which 
it is estimated that he gave away more than a 
million copies. ~* 

—The following table may prove useful for 
reference as showing the political sentiments 
and the date of inauguration of each President, 
the length of time he lived after that event, and 
his age at the time of his death : 


1. Groner Wasmtneton, Federalist, inaugurated 
1789, lived 10 years, age 68. 

2. Joun Apams, Federalist, inangurated 1797, lived 
29 years, age 90. 

8. Tuomas Jerrerson, Democrat, inaugurated 1801, 
lived 25 years, age 83. 
_4 James Mapison, Democrat, inaugurated 1809, 
lived 27 years, age 58. 

5. James Monror, Democrat, inaugurated 1817, lived 
14 years, age 73. 

6. Joun Q. Apams, Whig, inaugurated 1825, lived 23 
years, age 81. 

T. Anprew Jackson, Democrat, inaugurated 1829, 
lived 16 years, age 78. 

8. Martin Van Buren, Democrat, inaugurated 1837, 
ea —— age 80. 

9. ° 


1. Harrison, Whig, inangurated 1841, lived 
one month, age 68. 


10. Joun Tyrer, Vice-President, Independent, inau- 
gurated 1841, lived 21 years, age 72. . 

11. James K. Pork, Democrat, inaugurated 1845, 
lived 4 years, age 54. 

12. Zaonary Taytor, Whig, inaugurated 1849, lived 
16 months, age 66. 

13. Miitarp Fiitmore, Vice-President, Whig, inau- 
gurated 1850, lived 24 years, age 74. 

14. Franktin Preroe, Democrat, inaugurated 1853, 
lived 16 years, age 65. 

15. James Buouanan, Democrat, inaugurated 1857, 
lived 11 years, age TT. 

16. AuranamM Lrvootn, Republican, inaugurated 1861, 
lived 4 years and 144 months, age 56. 

17. ANprew Jounson, Vice-President, Independent, 
inaugurated 1865, lived 10 years, age 67. 

U. S. Grant, Republican, inangurated 1869. 

Tyrie was elected Vice-President as a Whig, and 
Jounson as a Republican. Their “ Independence” fol- 
lowed their inauguration as Presidenta. 


—The true condition of the new Sultan of Tur- 
key is said to be this: He has not had a healthy 
life, and is in very delicate health; he has fre- 
quent nervous attacks, which leave him in a 
state of great debility. One of these attacks 
happened immediately after the assassination of 
the two ministers. These attacks end in apathy 
and a kind of languor, which gradually disap- 
pear. At the same time, there is no danger of 
the loss of life or mental faculties, and his phy- 
sician, M. KARPOLEONE, is certain of his perfect 
recovery in a short time. 

—GamBetTTa is about to become an author by 
publishing a novel written long ago—a novel 
with a romantic and impressionable hero. When 
he wrote it, twenty years ago, some lady friends, 
who had read the manuscript and found it charm- 
ing, implored him to publish it, but he replied 
that he would keep it till he was forty, when he 
should have become a statesman and had his fill 
of honors, and then publish it, so as to give the 
impression that through all his life he had kept 
the faiths and illusions of his youth. 

—The approaching marriage is announced of 
Prince ALPHONSE DE CHIMAY with Mlle. Le- 
JEUNE. The lady’s dot is twenty millions of 
franes. 

—There are seven ex-Governors of New York 
now living, viz., HAMILTON Fis, Horatio Sry- 
mouR, Myron H. CLark, Epwin D. More@an, 
Revupen E. Fenton, Jonn T. Horrman, and 
Joan A. Drx. 

—German girls are often charmingly pretty, 
with dazzling complexion, abundant beautiful 
hair, and clear, lovely eyes; but the splendid 
matron, the sound, healthy, well-developed 
woman, who has lost no grain of beauty and 
hus gained a certain magnificent maturity, such 
as we see daily with daughters who might well 
be her younger sisters—of such women the fa- 
ther-land has few specimens to show. The 
“pale, unripened beauties of the North’”’ do not 
ripen; they fade. ‘The style is the man,” says 
BuFrron; and what style is to literature, taste to 
dress, and refinement to manners, distinction is 
to beauty. There must be a certain line, certain 
proportion, a healthy development, a harmony, 
grace, and strength, before we can acknowledge 
that a greater than the mere passing prettiness of 
youth, freshness, and good looks is there. Pol- 
ish, Hungarian, and Austrian women, whom we, 
in a generally conclusive way, are apt to class 
as Germans, are “ beautiful exceedingly ;’’ but 
here we come upon another race, or rather such 
a fusion of other races, as may help to contribute 
to the charming result. Polish ladies have a 
special, vivid, delicate, spirited, haunting love- 
liness, with grace, distinction, and elegunce in 
their limbs and features that are all their own; 
you can not call them fragile, but they are of so 
fine a fibre and so delicate a coloring that they 
only just escape that appellation. Of Polish and 
Hungarian pur sang there is little to be found; 
women of the latter race are of a more robust 
and substantial build, with dark hair and com- 
plexion, fine flashing eyes, and pronounced type; 
and who that remembers the women of Linz 
and Vienna will refuse them a first prize? They 
possess a special beauty of their own—a beauty 
which is rare in even the loveliest Englishwom- 
an; rare, indeed, and exceptional every where 
else; a beauty that the artist’s eye appreciates 
with a feeling of delight. They have the most 
delicately articulated joints of any people in the 
world. The junction of the hand and wrist, of 
foot and ankle, of the neck with the back and 
shoulders, is what our neighbors would cali 
“adorable.”” But—alas that it should be so!— 
the full, gracious figures (types at once of ele- 
gance and strength), the supple, slender waists, 
the dainty little wrists and hands, become all 
too soon hopelessly fat from the persistent idle- 
ness and luxury of the nerveless, unoccupied 
lives of these graceful ladies. So writes the 


Countess von Bothmer, in Fraser's Magazine. 
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Fig. 2.—Derrau or Fie. 1. 


Towel in Holbein-Work, Figs. 1-7. 


Tams elegant towel is made of white Turkish toweling, and is 
embroidered with red Turkish cotton in Holbein-work. The mon- 
ogram 8. H., for which, of course, other initials can be substituted, 
trims the middle of the border. The ornament, which incloses 
the monogram and extends in a border on both sides, is also one 
of the embroidery designs immortalized by Holbein’s pencil, and 
its similarity to the table-mat, page 500, Bazar, No. 32, Vol. IX., 
will be seen at a glance. Turkish toweling has been found so 
useful that it has largely taken the place of damask for towels of 
late, but there has always been some difficulty about marking it, 
because of its peculiar woof. This, however, is remedied by the 
Holbein-work. The border and mono- 
gram here given are worked on both 
ends of the towel, and as the design of 
the monogram is perfectly symmetrical, 
as seen in the illustration, it will, of 
course, look alike on both sides, and 
whichever way the towel may be taken 
up, the initials will be in the right posi- 
tion. No further description of details 
will be necessary, as the design can 
easily be worked by those who have 
studied the preceding articles. For the 
foundation use a towel woven in squares, 
and work with red Turkish cotton, 
D. M. C. No. 40. Begin the work in the 
middle of the border, as shown by Fig. 6 


(having first marked the middle by lay- ¥Y , 
ing-together the two woven edges of the TYY KK) y ; +: 
towel and pressing the fold in the mid- QQRAASAAABAASAAAEAS) 
die), at equal distances from the two 
red threads woven into the towel on both 
sides of the plain part designed for the ae 

embroidery. Fig. 7 shows the end of ht | PEL I) 
the border, between which and Fig. 6 -RAUPRRRRRHOR 

is another similar medallion figure, as 0 A 
shown by Fig. 1. The plain portion of 

the towel is divided into squares easily 

discernible, of which always two are 

taken up for one stitch. When both borders and the monograms 
have been worked, form fringe partly plaited and partly knotted 
of the raveled threads of the towel. To work the fringe fasten 
the end of the towel to the front edge of a knotting cushion with 
several pins, so that the threads are left hanging (a prosaic iron- 
ing-board will answer for this purpose as well). Take up about 
ten of these threads, tie them in a knot, as shown by Fig. 2, draw- 
ing out the ends by means of a long shawl pin with a thick head, 
insert the pin again into the loose knot, as shown by Fig. 3, draw 
up the knot on the pin to the right distance from the edge, and 
then tie it tight. Having worked the first row of knots in this 
manner, separate the threads of each knot into two parts, and al- 
ways plait four such strands together in such a manner that the 
threads of the left knot come to the right and those of the right 
knot come to the left. The threads of each knot are held in this 





Fig. 3.—Detam or Fis. 1. 











position by a fresh knot, as plainly shown by 
Fig. 4. These knots are always pushed to the 
right place by means of the pin. The next row 
is only a repetition of the preceding, with trans- 
posed strands, as shown by Fig. 5, and the fourth 
row, which finishes the fringe, is formed by sep- 
arating each strand again into two halves and 
tying always two half strands together, which 
belonged to two different tassels in the preced- § 
ing round, as shown by Fig.5. This fringe forms ° § 
a. very pretty finish for woven materials, espe- 
cially at the present time, when fringe is so fash- 
ionable, and with a little practice it may be work- 
ed very quickly and perfectly even. It is also 
very suitable for finishing the raveled ends of 
broad silk scarfs and cravats, and in this way 
forms a charming trimming. 


mM \ 


| 








ABSURDITIES OF MODERN 
CREDULITY. 


HOSE who are laboring in England, either as 
individuals or in social institutions, to raise 
the level and improve the tone of life among 
the mass of the people are repeatedly confronted 
by disheartening evidence that gross superstition 
and ignorant credulity still exist there to a lament- 
able degree. Even comfortable farmers, with 
their wives and children, small shop-keepers in 
country towns, and working men and women in 
large towns are to be found among the dupes of 
fortune-tellers and witch-finders, albeit servant- 
girls are the most numerous victims. 

At Madeley, in Staffordshire, in 1867, a man 
went into a neighbor’s house, and there found a 
child troubled with severe cough. The father 
had delayed sending for a doctor until he had 
tested the efficacy of a remedy which he declared 
had never failed. This remedy or charm consist- 
ed in cutting a few hairs from the part of the 
patient’s head where it joins the neck, placing 
them between two thin slices of bread and but- 
ter, and giving them to a dog to eat. Resisting his neighbor's 
expostulation at such an absurdity, the father of the child admin- 
istered this delectable sandwich to a dog. If the animal had sick- 
ened, a doctor for the child would have been sent for; but as 
Rover did not seem to care much about it, the invalid was left to 
recover without medical aid. 

At Stratford-on-Avon, in the same year, a whole family held firm 
to a belief that they were visited by beings of very exceptional 
character—sometimes a human creature carrying his head under 
his arm ; sometimes a headless being that descended the chimney; 
sometimes a headless couple that tossed the beds and the inmates 
about, and made havoc with the furniture. Neither ridicule nor 
serious talk could shake them in this belief; they declared them- 
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Fig. 1.—Sscrion or Tower in Houpers-Worx.—Repvucep Size.—[See Figs. 2-7.] 


selves to be bewitched, and that relief could only be found by 
drawing blood from the person supposed to be the witch. Unfor- 
tunately f- ~ her, the foolish people suspected a woman named Jane 
Ward, w ~ ived a door or two off. The father pounced upon her 
one day, held her firmly, and cut her face with a knife. The 
family professed to be at once relieved by this mode of breaking 
the spell; they all slept well that night, which they declared they 
had not done for some time previously. Jane Ward, of course, 
did not approve of such an extraordinary proceeding, and the mag- 
istrates committed the man on a charge of cutting and maiming. 
If the memory of Shakspeare has refined his birth-place, this re- 
finement certainly had not reached the family in question. 

The following year presented an incident at Newbury strikingly 
illustrating the proverb that “a fool and his money are soon part- 
ed.” A countryman lost his watch, and consulted a “cunning 
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woman” about it. She undertook, for a fee of twelve shillings, to 
show him in a glass the man who possessed the watch. On the 
silly noodle giving her the money, she brought a sort of bird-cage 
glass, and requested him to look in it. He did so, and saw 
“something that looked like a man’s whiskers, but no face.” He 
paid a second visit, and gave her money to buy some “ stuff” at a 
chemist’s. The “cunning woman” went to his house next day, 
took tea with him, told him that the person who had the watch 
was “very hard-hearted,” and demanded nine or ten shillings 
wherewith to buy some more “ stuff.” Another day came, and 
with it a demand for more money, which the dupe gave; and so 
on until forty-five shillings in all had been thus transferred. All 
the instruction she gave him was “to keep at home till midnight, 
when the man who had the watch would 
bring it.” Of course the watch never 
made its appearance ; and the only con- 
solation for the Berkshire man was to 
get the “cunning woman” punished for 
fraud. 

A married woman at Cuckfield, in 
Sussex, being affected with some malady 
which her friends could not understand, 
imputed it to witchcraft. A “cunning 
man,” who had a “book of necroman- 
cy,” was consulted. His book told him 
that a charm must be tried at midnight 
preceding the Sabbath, the planets be- 
ing favorable. The cunning man and 
the friends of the sick woman met se- 
cretly, provided with some new pins, 
which were stuck in certain positions ; 
something was burned, jargon read out 
of the book, ejaculations uttered in a 
commanding tone, in the expectation 
that an invisible witch would be driven 
up the chimney. Prying neighbors, 
however, spoiled the charm; and the 
woman’s illness had to be attended to 
by a medical practitioner. 

A mixture of witch credulity ‘and 
spiritualistic credulity showed itself in 
a singular way in an advertisement which appeared in one of the 
journals devoted to that class of subjects. “A gentleman being 
bewitched by a hired man-witch in his immediate neighborhood, 
hired and avowedly paid during thirty-five years a fixed sum of 
money yearly by miscreants for his criminal services... .would be 
glad to meet with any Medium who might be able, by spectral sight, 
by clairvoyance, or by trance, to afford such clew as might identify 
the said man-witch.” Poor gentleman! his mind was evidently 
thrown off its balance by some one of the brain diseases which now 
occupy so much of the attention of thoughtful physicians. 

A delusion, at once sad and ludicrous, took hold of a Devonshire 
youth a few years ago. He was subject occasionally to epileptic 
fits, and anxiously sought for preservatives from his malady, On 
one occasion’ he was known to stand outside the parish church 
and collect a penny each from thirty unmarried women, wherewith 
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to purchase a ring to wear as a charm against fits! In 
1870 a woman in Barnstaple market-place was suddenly 
attacked by an old man, who scratched her with a needle, 
drew blood, and exclaimed, “ You have had power over 
me long enough, and now I will be revenged!” The 
aid of a magistrate being obtained, the old man declared 
that he had suffered affliction through her for four years, 
that he had had four complaints upon him at once, that 
he had lost fourteen canaries and about fifty goldfinch- 
es, and “more than a hundred persons” had told him 
that he would get rid of all his troubles if he could only 
“fetch” the blood of the old woman. He was rather 
disconcerted at being punished for adopting this singu- 
lar mode-of disenchanting himself. 

The *elief in a mysterious power attributed to a 
corpse by some old superstitions is almost incredible. 
At Bewdley, in the year just named, a man was found 
drowned in the Severn, When the inquest was over, 
a woman came, bringing with her a boy afflicted with 
many unsightly wens on the neck. She begged permis- 
sion to draw the boy’s hand nine times over the de- 
ceased man’s throat, in order that,as the body decayed 
and wasted away, so might the boy’s wens! The chief 
constable (rather unwisely, we think) acceded to this 
strange request. About the same time a Suffolk man 
died of typhoid fever, and superstition led to deplora- 
ble consequences. An old “wise woman” persuaded 
a neighbor, whose son was afflicted with some disease, 
to submit the diseased! part of the boy’s body to the 
touch of the dead man’s hand. The typhoid was com- 
municated to the poor boy, from him to other members 
of the family, and from them to the neighbors ; several 
deaths occurred, and the village long remained in a 
tainted state. 

In the year 1871 a well-to-do farmer at Ilchester, a 
shrewd man of business, was troubled with a strange 
fatality among his cattle. Believing that they had been 
“overlooked” by a witch, he applied to a “wise wom- 
an” to remove the spell. Acting on her advice, he heap- 
ed up a pile of fagots around the body of the animal 
that had last died, burned the carcass, and pronounced 
over it an incantation she had provided. A veterinary 
surgeon was also called in. The remainder of the herd 
recovered ; but the farmer and his neighbors attributed 
the good result to the “ wise woman” rather than to the 
surgeon, 

In 1872 the Dorset magistrates had to try a “ cunning 
man.” He had undertaken to cure an epileptic idiot 
boy, and fleeced the poor parents out of nearly twenty 
pounds in eighteen months, partly for supposed benefit 
to the boy, partly to charm away an evil spirit which 
the father believed himself to be haunted with. The 
wife was more credulous even than the husband, and 
was the chief agént in holding interviews with the 
knave and paying him money. 

At Payhembury, in the neighboring county of Devon, 
an instance occurred in the same 
year of fatal results flowing from 
the depression of spirits conse- 
quent on witch belief. A young 
married woman made acquaintance 
with “a white witeh” during a vis- 
it to Taunton. After her return 
home she told her husband and 
friends that she had been “over- 
looked” by the witch; she became 
nervously depressed, and ended her 
brief career by drowning herself. 
We are not told whether any good 
result followed the exhortations of 
the coroner to the jury to “do their 
best to disabuse the minds of their 
neighbors of this ignorant super- 
stition.” 

One more example and our bud- 
get shallend. Its date is so recent 
as December, 1875. One day an 
aged woman at Long Compton, 
Warwickshire, was returning with 
bread from a baker’s shop, when a 
man ran up to her, and wounded 
her so severely in the leg with a 
hay fork that she died the next 
day. The man had for years enter- 
tained a belief that fifteen or sixteen witches in Long Compton, 
whose names he gave, had bewitched him and interfered with his 
work. The superintendent of police told the coroner and jury 
that many of the villagers believed in witchcraft, and that the 
older women were those on whom the accusations of the bewitched 
mostly fell. The misuse or misinterpretation of the Bible is often 
noticeable in the conduct and half-crazy reasonings of these su- 
perstitious folks. The man pointed to three verses in Leviticus 
and one in the Acts of the Apostles to show that he was justi- 
fied in killing the poor old woman who had “ overlooked” him ! 
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Cashmere Fichu. 
Tus fichu consists of a three-cornered piece of black cashmere 
measuring twenty-seven inches on the straight sides and forty- 





Fig. 2.—Desien ror Porrrotio, Fie. 1. 





CasuMere Ficnv. 


three inches at the top (bias edge). Hem-stitch the cashmere all 
around, and trim it on the straight sides with netted and tasseled 
fringe ten inches and a half wide. At the top in the middle of 
the back lay the fichu in several pleats, and trim it with a bow of 
black gros grain ribbon two inches wide. A hook and eye serve 
for closing. White straw bonnet, trimmed with a wreath of roses 
and forget-me-nots and a scarf of netted gauze. 








Fig. 1.—Sranp wit Portro.io ror Encravines.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


Insertions for Lingerie.—White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. “—e 


Tuese insertions are worked on batiste, nansook, or 
linen in satin, half-polka, and back stitch with embroid- 
ery cotton. The wheels and lace stitches are worked 
with fine thread. 


Crochet Rosette for Tidies. 

Tus rosette is worked with crochet cotton, No. 40, on 
a foundation of 12 ch. (chain stitch), which are closed 
in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), as follows: 1st round.— 
5 ch., which count as first te. (treble crochet), 15 times 
alternately 2 ch., 1 tc. on the foundation st. (stitch); 
then 2 ch., 1 sl. on the fifth of the first 5 ch. 2d 
round.—Always 3 se. (single crochet) on the next 2 ch. 
in the preceding round ; finally, 1 sl. on the first se. in 
this round. 8d round.—5 ch., which count as first te., 
2 te. on the next 2 st. in the preceding round, 15 times 
alternately 5 ch., 3 te. on the next 3 st., ther 5 ch., 1 
sl. on the fifth of the first 5 ch. in this round. 4th 
round.—1 se. on the upper two veins of the next te. in 
the preceding round, * 9 se. on the following 5 ch., 
1 se. on the upper two veins of the middle of the next 
3 te., 3 sc. on the next 5 ch., 9 ch., fasten to the sixth 
of the 9 sc. worked previously, 9 sc. on the 9 ch. work 
ed previously, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 se. worked 
previously, 5 sc. on the same 5 ch. in the preceding 
round on which 3 sec. have already been crocheted, 
1 ch., turn the work on the wrong side, and going back 
on the 9 se. worked previously, crochet 2 ste. (short 
treble crochet) separated by 3 ch. on the upper veins 
of the next 2 st., 3 ch., 7 te. separated each by 3 ch. on 
the next 5 st. (working the middle 3 of these 7 te. on 
the middle of the 5 ch.), 3 ch., 2 ste. separated by 3 
ch. on the upper veins of the next 2 st., fasten to the 
second of the 9 sc. to the sixth of which the fastening 
was previously done, turn the work, and going back on 
the st. worked previously, crochet ten times alternately 
3 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the next 3 ch:; then 8 ch., 
1 sl. on the fifth of the 5 se. worked last, 1 se. on the 
same 5 ch. in the preceding round on which 3 and then 
5 sc. were worked, 1 sc. on the upper two veins of the 
middle of the next 8 te. in the preceding round, and 
repeat from *, but in every repetition fasten the mid- 
dle st. of the first of the 3 ch. alternately ten times 
with 1 se. to the middle st. of the last 3 of these ch. in 
the preceding pattern figure. 


Stand with Portfolio for Engravings, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue frame of carved wood is surrounded with lattice- 
work of bamboo cane, and is painted black, and gilded. 
The upper part of the stand consists of two open-work 
boards, which have a narrow wooden bottom and are join- 
ed with hinges. On these boards are fastened two props, 
furnished with hinges, by means 
of which the stand may be raised 
or lowered to the position desired. 
The front of the stand is orna- {| 
mented with cretonne embroidery | 
surrounded by a wreath of wheat [ 
ears. To work this embroidery, | 
of which Fig. 3 shows a section in 
full size, cut the lilac blossoms, 
stems, and leaves of cretonne, and 
fasten them on a foundation of 
gray silk with half-polka stitches 
of split filling silk of the color of | 
the application. Work the veins | 
and stems with similar stitches. | 
The wreath is worked on a foun- 
dation of red velvet. Work the 
ears of wheat and the leaves in 
satin stitch and point Russe with 
gold bullion and gold thread, as 
shown by Fig. 2, which gives one 
spray in full size. For the stems 
sew on gold cord with maize silk 
A full description of cretonne-work, 
accompanied by full-sized illustra- 
tions, will be found in Harper's 
Bazar, Vol. VIL, No. 49. 
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A SOLAR COOKING STOVE 


Vy E say, as regularly as the dog-days come round, that “the 

pavement is hot enough to cook a beefsteak,” and we let 
all this heat go to waste, annoying us instead of doing our work 
for us. Ericsson, the Swede, who has written a great deal on the 
sun’s heat, calculates that the sunlight which pours on the house 
tops of a small city would keep at work five thousand engines, 
each of twenty horse-power. No doubt it would be more than 
enough in bright weather to cook the dinners of all the inhabit 
ants, and give them boiling water for their laundries as well as 
for their tea. . 

M. Mouchat’s stove is simply a glass vessel, set in the focus of 
an immense lamp-shade reflector. It cooks every thing well and 
rapidly ; or, if you prefer steaming your food, you have only to fill 








Fig. 3.—Desiegn ror Porrro.io, Fie. 1, 
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this vessel with water, and connect it by a tube 
with another vessel containing your meat or vege- 
tables. You may bake bread in this way, and 
also make excellent pie crust, by putting a thin 

late of iron under the cover of the glass vessel. 
For roasting meat you need no covered vessel— 
nothing but the reflector and a spit fixed upon its 
focal line. Don’t baste with butter, unless you 
take the precaution of placing a piece of yellow 
or red glass before your meat; otherwise the ac- 
tion of the light will form butyric acid, which is 
very nasty both in smell and taste. The colored 
glass absorbs the rays which act chemically on 
the butter, and makes the light harmless. Dis- 
tilling, of course, may be admirably done by such 
8 slow and even process; none of the “aroma” 
is lost, as it so often is when, in ordinary distill- 
ing, the fire gets too strong or too low. We can 
fancy that travelers over the African deserts or 
the steppes of Central Asia will find their account 
in taking with them some of M. Mouchat’s re- 
flectors. 

But what is to be done in cloudy weather, or 
when—as is sometimes the case even in France— 
the sun refuses to make his appearance for sev- 
eral days? Clearly there must be some plan for 
storing up the sun’s heat; and M. Simonin, well 
known for his elaborate works on mines and min- 
ing, suggests the use of black porous stones. 
These, under a tropical sun, would, he says, ab- 
sorb heat, and might be packed in straw, wool, 
or any bad conductor, with very little loss of tem- 
perature, just as ice is packed and sent, almost 
without waste, to India and Brazil. These heat- 
stones could then be thrown into water, in order to 
make it boil—the primitive way of boiling among 
nations who have no kettles—or could be used in 
warming rooms, or for other domestic purposes. 








[{Copyright, 1875, by Harrzr & Broruens.} 


The Two Destinies: 


A Romance. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII.—( Continued.) 
THE TWO DESTINIES. 


* ‘Tue night air blew more freshly on our faces. 
Still led by the child, we had passed through the 
last street—we were out on the empty open space 
which was the landward boundary of the harbor. 
In a minute more we stood on the quay, within 
a step of the gunwale of the boat. 

I noticed a change in the appearance of the 
harbor since I had seen it last. Some fishing 
boats had come in during my absence. They 
moored, some immediately astern and some im- 
mediately ahead of my own vessel. I looked 
anxionsly to see if any of the fishermen were on 
board and stirring. Not a living being appeared 
any where. ‘The men were on shore with their 
wives and their families. 

Elfie held out her arms to be lifted on board 
my boat. Mrs. Van Brandt.stepped between us 
as I stooped to take her up. 

“ We will wait here,” she said, ‘‘ while you go 
into the cabin and get the money.” 

Those words placed it beyond all doubt that 
she had her suspicions of me—suspicions, prob- 
ably, which led her to fear not for her life, but 
for her freedom. She might dread being kept a 
prisoner in the boat, and being carried away by 
me against her will. More than this she could 
not thus far possibly apprehend. The child saved 
me the trouble of making any remonstrance. She 
was determined to go with me. ‘‘I must see 
the cabin,” she cried, holding up the key. “‘I 
must open the door myself.” 

She twisted herself out of her mother’s hands, 
and ran round to the other side of me. I lifted 
her over the gunwale of the boat in an instant. 
Before I could turn round, her mother had fol- 
lowed her, and was standing on the deck. 

The cabin door, in the position which she now 
occupied, was on her left hand. The child was 
close behind her. I was on her right. Before 
us was the open deck and the low gunwale of 
the boat, overlooking the deep water. In a mo- 
ment we might step across; in a moment we 
might take the fatal plunge. The bare thought 
of it brought the mad wickedness in me to its 
climax. 1 became suddenly incapable of restrair- 
ing myself. I threw my arm round her waist 
with a loud langh. ‘‘Come,” I said, trying to 
drag her across the deck—“‘ come and look at 
the water.” 

She released herself by a sudden effort of 
strength that astonished me. With a faint cry 
of horrer, she turned to take the child by the 
hand and get back to the quay. I placed my- 
self between her and the side of the boat, and 
cut off her retreat in that way. Still laughing, 
I asked her what she was frightened about. She 
drew back, and snatched the key of the cabin 
door out of the child's hand. The cabin was the 
one place of refuge now left, to which she could 
escape from the deck of the boat. In the terror 
of the moment, she never hesitated. She un- 
locked the door, and hurried down the two or 
three s which led into the cabin, taking the 
child with her. I followed them, conscious that 
I had betrayed myself, yet still obstinately, stu- 
pidly, madly bent on carrying out my purpose. 
**I have only to behave quietly,” I thought to 
myself, *‘ and I shall persuade her to go on deck 
again.” 


My lamp was burning as I had left it; my 
tra -bag was on vay table. Still holding the 
child, she stood, pale as death, waiting for me. 
Elfie’s wondering eyes rested inquiringly on my 
face as I approached them. She looked half in- 
clined to cry; the suddenness of the mother's 


action had frightened the child. I did my best 
to compose Elfie before I spoke to her mother. 
I pointed out the different objects which were 
likely to interest her in the cabin. ‘Go and look 
at them,” I said; *‘ go and amuse yourself.” 
‘The child still hesitated. ‘‘ Are you angry 
with me ?” she asked. 

**No, no!” 

** Are you angry with mamma ?” 

**Certainly not.” I turned to Mrs. Van 
Brandt. ‘* Tell Elfie if I am angry with you,” 
I said. 

She was perfectly aware, in her critical posi- 
tion, of the necessity of humoring me. Between 
us we succeeded in composing the child. She 
turned away to examine, in high delight, the 
new and strange objects which surrounded her. 
Meanwhile her mother and I stood together, look- 
ing at each other by the light of the lamp, with 
an assumed composure which hid our true faces 
likea mask. In that horrible situation, the gro- 
tesque and the terrible, always together in this 
strange life of ours, came together now. On 
either side of us the one sound that broke the 
sinister and threatening silence was the lumpish 
snoring of the sleeping captain and crew. 

She was the first to speak. 

‘*Tf you wish to give me the money,” she said, 
trying to propitiate me in that way, ‘I am ready 
to take it now.” 

I unlocked my traveling-bag. As I looked 
into it for the leather case which held my money, 
my overpowering desire to get her on deck again, 
my mad impatience to commit the fatal act, be- 
came too strong to be controlled. 


’ 


‘* We shall be cooler on deck,” I said. ‘‘ Let 
us take the bag up there.” 
She showed wonderful courage. I could al- 


most see the cry for help rising to her lips. She 
repressed it; she had still presence of mind enough 
to foresee what might happen before she could 
rouse the sleeping men. 

** We have a light here to count the money 
by,” she answered. ‘‘I don’t feel at all too 
warm in the cabin. -Let us stay here a little 
longer. See how Elfie is amusing herself!” 

Her eyes rested on me as she spoke. Some- 
thing in the expression of them quieted me for 
the time. I was able to pause and think. I 
might take her on deck by force before the men 
could interfere. But her cries would rouse them ; 
they would hear the splash in the water, and 
they might be quick enough to rescue us. It 
would be wiser, perhaps, to wait a little and trust 
to my cunning to delude her into leaving the cab- 
in of her own accord. I put the bag back on the 
table, and began to séarch for the leather money 
case. My hands were strangely clumsy and help- 
less. 1 could only find the case after scattering 
half the contents of the bag on the table. The 
child was near me at the time, and noticed what 
I was doing. 

**Oh, how awkward you are!” she burst out, 
in her frankly fearless way. ‘‘ Let me put your 
bag tidy. Do, please!” 

I granted the request impatiently. Elfie’s rest- 
less desire to be always doing something, instead 
of amusing me, as usual, irritated me now. The 
interest that I had once felt in the charming lit- 
tle creature was all gone. An innocent love was 
a feeling that was stifled in the poisoned atmos- 
phere of my mind that night. 

The money I had with me was mostly com- 
posed of notes of the Bank of England. Care- 
fully keeping up appearances, I set aside the sum 
that would probably be required to take a travel- 
er back to London; and I put all that remained 
into the hands of Mrs. Van Brandt. Could she 
suspect me of a design on her life now ? 

** That will do for the present,” I said. ‘I 
can communicate with you in the future through 
Messrs, Van Brandt of Amsterdam.” 

She took the money mechanically. Her hand 
trembled ; her eves met mine with a look of pit- 
eous entreaty. She tried to revive my old ten- 
derness for her; she made a last appeal to my 
forbearance and consideration. 

** We may part friends,” she said, in low, trem- 
bling tones. “* And as friends we may meet again, 
when time has taught you to think forgivingly of 
what has passed between us to-night.” 

She offered me her hand.” I looked at her 
without taking it. I penetrated her motive in 
appealing to my old regard for her. Still sus- 
pecting me, she had tried her last chance of get- 
ting safely on shore, 

**The less we say of the past, the better,” I 
answered, with ironical politeness. ‘‘It is get- 
tingiate. And you will agree with me that Elfie 
ought to be in her bed.” I looked round at the 
child. ‘* Be quick, Elfie,” I said; ‘‘ your mam- 
ma is going away.” I opened the cabin door, 
and offered my arm to Mrs. Van Brandt. ‘* This 
boat is my house for the time being,” I resumed. 
** When ladies take leave of me after a visit, I 
escort them to the deck. Pray take my arm.” 

She started back. For the second time she 
was on the point of erying for help, and for the 
second time she kept that last desperate alterna- 
tive in reserve. 

**T haven't seen your cabin yet,” she said, her 
eves wild with fear, a forced smile on her lips, as 
she spoke, ‘‘ There are several little things here 
that interest me. Give me another minute or 
two to look at them.” 

She turned away to get nearer to the child, 
under pretense of looking round the cabin. I 
stood on guard before the open door, watching 
her. She made a second pretense: she noisily 
overthrew a chair as if by accident, and then 
waited to discover whether her trick had suc- 
ceeded in waking the men. ‘The heavy snoring 
went on; not a sound of a person moving was 
audible on either side of us. 

“*My men are heavy sleepers,” I said, smiling 
significantly. ‘‘ Don't be alarmed; you have not 
disturbed them. Nothing wakes these Dutch sail- 
ors when they are once safe in port.” 





She made no reply. My patience was exhaust- 


ed. I left the door and advanced toward her. 
She retreated in speechless terror, passing behind 
the table to the other end of the cabin. I fol- 
lowed her until she had reached the extremity 
of the room and could get no farther. She met 
the look I fixed on her; she shrank into a cor- 
ner, and called for help. In the deadly terror 
that possessed her, she lost the use of her voice. 
A low moaning, hardly louder than a whisper, 
was all that passed her lips. Already, in imag- 
ination, I stood with her on the gunwale, already 
I felt the cold contact of the water—when I was 
startled by a cry behind me. I turned round. 
The cry had come from Elfie. She had appar- 
ently just discovered some new object in the bag, 
and she was holding it up in admiration, high 
above her head. ‘‘ Mammi! mamma!” the child 
cried, excitedly, ‘‘ look at this pretty thing! Oh, 
do, do ask him if I may have it!” 

Her mother ran to her, eager to seize the poor- 
est excuse for getting away from me. I follow- 
ed; I stretched out my hands to seize her. She 
suddenly turned round on me, a woman trans- 
formed. A bright flush was on her face, an 
eager wonder sparkled in her eyes. Snatching 
Elfie’s coveted object out of the child's hand, she 
held it up before me. I saw it under the lamp- 
light. It was my little forgotten keepsake—the 
Green Flag. 

** How came you by this?” she asked, in breath- 
less anticipation of my reply. Not the slightest 
trace was left in her face of the terror that had 
convulsed it barely a minute since! © ‘* How came 
you by this ?”’ she repeated, seizing me by the arm 
and shaking me, in the ungovernable impatience 
that possessed her. 

My head turned giddy, my heart beat furious- 
ly under the conflict of emotions that she had 
roused in me. My eyes were riveted on the 
green flag. The words that I wanted to speak 
were words that refused to;come to me. I an- 
7 mechanically, ‘‘ I have had it since I was 
a yy.” 

She dropped her hold on me, and lifted her 
hands with a gesture of ecstatic gratitude. A 
lovely angelic brightness flowed like light from 
heaven over her face. For one moment she 
stood enraptured. The next she clasped me 
passionately to her bosom, and whispered in my 
ear, **Il am Mary Dermody! I made it tor 
You!” 

The shock of discovery, following so closely on 
all that I had suffered before it, was too much 
for me. I sank fainting in her arms. 

When I came to myself I was lying on my bed 
in the cabin. Elfie was playing with the green 
flag, and Mary was sitting by me with my hand 
in hers. One long look of love passed silently 
from her eyes to mine—from mine to hers, In 
that look the kindred spirits were united; The 
Two Destinies were fulfilled. 

THE END OF THE STORY. 





THE FINALE. 
THE WIFE WRITES, AND CLOSES THE STORY. 


Tuere was a little introductory narrative pre- 
fixed to The Two Destinies, which you may pos- 
sibly have forgotten by this time. 

The narrative was written by myself—a citizen 
of the United States, visiting England with his 
wife. It described a dinner party at which we 
were present, given by Mr. and Mrs. Germaine 
in celebration of their marriage ; and it mention- 
ed the circumstances under which we were in- 
trusted with the story which has just come to an 
end in these pages. Having read the manuscript, 
Mr. and Mrs. Germaine left it to us to decide 
whether we should continue our friendly inter- 
course with them or not. 

At 3 o'clock p.m. we closed the last leaf of 
the story. Five minutes later I sealed it up in 
its cover; my wife put her bonnet on, and there 
we were, bound straight for Mr. Germaine’s house, 
when the servant brought a letter into the room, 
addressed to my wife. 

She opened it, looked at the signature, and 
discovered that it was ‘‘ Mary Germaine.” See- 
ing this, we sat down side by side to read the let- 
ter before we did any thing else. 

On reflection, it strikes,me that you may do 
well to read it too. .. Mrs.<Germaine is surely by 
this time a person in whom you feel some inter- 
est. And she is on that account, as I think, the 
fittest person to close the story. Here is her 
letter : 


*“*Dgear Mapam—or may I say dear friend ? 
—he prepared, if you please, for a little surprise. 
When you read these lines we shall have left 
London for the Continent. 

“* After you went away last night, my husband 

decided on taking this journey. Seeing how 
keenly he felt the insult offered to me by the la- 
dies whom we had asked to our table, I willing- 
ly prepared for our sudden departure. When 
Mr. Germaine is far away from his false friends, 
my experience of him tells me that he will re- 
cover his tranguillity. That is enough for me. 
' * My little daughter goes with us, of course. 
Early this morning I drove to the school in the 
suburbs at which she is being educated, and took 
her away with me, It is needless to say that she 
was delighted at the prospect of traveling. She 
shocked the school-mistress by waving her hat 
over her head, and crying ‘ Hooray’ like a boy. 
The good lady was very careful to inform me 
that my daughter could not possibly have learn- 
ed to cry ‘Hooray’ in her house. 

‘*You have probably by this time read the 
narrative which I have committed to vour care. 
I hardly dare ask how I stand in your estimation 
now. Is it possible that I might have seen you 
and your good hnsband if we had not left Lon- 
don so suddenly? As things are. I must now 
tell you in writing what I should infinitely have 
preferred saying to you with your friendly hand 





in mine, 


**Your knowledge of the world has no doubt 
already attributed the absence of the ladies at 
our dinner table to some report affecting my 
character. You are quite right. While I was 
taking Elfie away from her school, my husband 
called on one of his friends who dined with us 
(Mr. Waring), and insisted on an explanation. 
Mr. Waring referred him to the woman who is 
known to you by this time as Mr. Van Brandt's 
lawful wife. In her intervals of sobriety she 
possesses some musical talent; Mrs. Waring had 
met with her at a concert for a charity, and had 
been interested in the story of her wrongs, as she 
called them. My name was*of course mention- 
ed. I was described as a ‘ cast-off mistress’ of 
Van Brandt, who had persuaded Mr. Germaine 
into disgracing himself by marrying her, and be- 
coming the step-father of her child. Mrs. War- 
ing thereupon communicated what she had heard 
to other ladies who were her friends. The result 
you saw for yourselves when you dined at our 
house, 

‘*T inform you of what has happened without 
making any comment. Mr. Germaine’s narra- 
tive has already told you that I foresaw the de- 
plorable consequences which might follow our 
marriage, and that I over and over again (God 
knows at what cost of misery to myself!) refused 
to be his wife. It was only when my poor little 
green flag had revealed us to each other that I 
lost all control over myself. ‘The old time on 
the banks of the lake came back to me; my 
heart hungered for its darling of happier days; 
and I said Yes, when (as you may think) I ought 
to have still said No. Will you take poor old 
Dame Dermody’s view of it, and believe that the 
kindred spirits, once reunited, could be parted no 
more? Or will you take my view, which is sim- 
pler still? I do love him so dearly, and he is so 
fond of me! 

‘*In the mean time, our departure from En- 
gland seems to be the wisest course that we can 
adopt. As long as this woman lives she will say 
again of me what she has said already, whenever 
she can find the opportunity. My child might 
hear the reports about her mother, and might be 
injured by them when she gets older. We pro- 
pose to take up our abode, for a time at least, in 
the neighborhood of Naples. Here, or farther 
away yet, we may hope to live without annoy- 
ance among a people whose social law is the 
law of mercy. Whatever may happen, we have 
always one last consolation to sustain us—we 
have love. 

**You talked of traveling on the Continent 
when you dined with us, 1f you should wander 
our way, the English consul at Naples is a friend 
of my husband’s, and he will have our address. 
I wonder whether we shall ever meet again? It 
does seem hard to charge the misfortunes of my 
life on me, as if they were my faults, 

“Speaking of my misfortunes, I may say be- 
fore I close this letter that the man to whom I 
owe them is never likely to cross my path again. 
The Van Brandts of Amsterdam have received 
certain information that he is now on his way to 
New Zealand. ‘They are determined to prose- 
cute him if he returns. He is little likely to give 
them the opportunity. 

‘*The traveling carriage is at the door: I 
must say good-by. My husband sends to vou 
both his kindest regards and best wishes. His 
manuscript will be quite safe (when you leave 
London) if you send it to his bankers, at the 
address inclosed. Think of me sometimes—and 
think of me kindly. I appeal confidently to 
your kindness, for I don’t forget that you kissed 
me at parting. Your grateful friend (if you will 
let her be your friend), Mary Germainz.” 


We are rather impulsive people in the United 
States, and we decide on long journeys by sea or 
land without making the slightest fuss about it. 
My wife and I looked at each other, when we 
had read Mrs. Germaine’s letter. 

** London is dull,” I remarked, and waited to 
see what came of it. 

My wife read my remark the right way di- 
rectly. 

‘* Suppose we try Naples?” she said. 

That is all. Permit us to wish you good-by. 
We are off to Naples. 

THE END. 








POTTING PLANTS. 


LANTS grown in pots are in a very different 

condition to those grown in the open ground, 
and of course require different treatment. The 
roots of pot-grown plants have not the opportu- 
nity of spreading out horizontally as in a state of 
nature, but are constrained to grow back upon 
themselves when they reach the sides of the pot, 
or to extend themselves spirally around the ball 
of earth. The supply of food is also more or less 
uncertain, and their roots are exposed to fluctu- 
ations of temperature and humidity far greater 
than when grown out-of-doors. This is one rea- 
son why we so often see plants unhealthy when 
grown in rooms or greenhouses. The injurious 
effects of an arid atmosphere are not alone con- 
fined to the leaves, but also affect the roots. The 
exhaustion of the nutrient matter of the soil in 
a flower-pot by such a large number of roots in 
such a confined space is also far greater than 
when the plants are grown in a natural state. 
The conditions for a regular supply of water are 
also different, as the arrangements for drain: 
are artificial, there being no subsoil into which 
an oversupply can be absorbed to be afterward 
given out by vertical evaporation. 

The water with which the plant is supplied at 
the top of the pot drains out at the bottom, car- 
rying with it some of the nutrient matter con- 
tained in the soil. The porous character of the 
material of which the pot is made also permits 





of the evaporation of a large quantity of the wa- 


| ter supplied, through the sides of the pot, espe- 
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cially when it is exposed to the.sun or to rapid 
moving currents of air,as when placed on a win- 
dow-sifl and the window left open. It is well 
known that rapid evaporation produces cold, as 
is seen in and other warm countries, 
where water for drinking purposes is cooled by 
putting it in porous earthen vessels, and e 
ing them to the full blaze of the sun. This 
causes great changes in and yariable conditions 
of the temperature of the soil as compared with 
that of the atmosphere, sometimes amounting to 
a difference of fifty degrees in the course of a 
day. Such conditions are very injurious to the 
health of the plant, as when itis, in a rapidly 
growing state, exposed to a high humid atmos- 
phere, it requires not exactly the same temper- 
ature of the soil as that of the air, but one cor- 
responding in a proportionate degree to it ; hence 
it is that gardeners provide beds for bottom heat 
in their hot-houses, into which the pots can be 
plunged, and apply tepid water instead of cold 
water to the roots. 

The effects of the lack of nourishment, the 
scanty supply of water, and the varying tem- 
perature of the soil soon show themselves in the 
diminished size of the leaves, the weakness of the 
new shoots, the dropping or shriveling up of the 
flower-buds, or thé imperfect condition of the flow- 
ers. The coldness of the soil, we believe, does more 
to produce these effects than the other two causes 
combined. 

To prevent this rapid evaporation and conse- 
quent cooling of the soil, double-walled flower- 
pots, glazed pots, and pots of different sizes, 
one placed within the other and the intervening 
spaces filled with moss or similar material, have 
been proposed. The first is too expensive, and 
is no better than the third, which answers every 
pu There is a prejudice among gardeners 
against glazed pots, as they think that the water 
stagnates in them; but plants are grown in paint- 
ed tubs or in those made of slate or glazed tiles. 
We have never had any difficulty in growing 
plants in glazed pots, and prefer them, on the 
score of cleanliness, as they never become cover- 
ed with green fungi, as unglazed pots do. The 
whole difficulty lies ia not providing proper drain- 
age at the bottom of the pot, the hole in which is 
generally large enough to permit the exit of any 
oversupply of moisture. When the drainage is 
only effected in this way, the hole should not 
have any crock placed over it, but should be left 
uncovered ; the pot should also be placed upon a 
thin siratum of sand or coal dust, or be raised 
fromthe board on which it stands by two or 
three thin slips of wood placed under it, as when 
placed directly on the board it is very apt to have 
the drainage greatly impeded 

When the earth in which a pot plant grows 
becomes a hard ball through the compressed 

mass of roots running through it, it becomes so 
solid that it will not absorb water, and what is 
given to the plant passes or drains away between 
the ball of earth and the sides of the pot. It is 
then necessary to shift it into a pot of larger 
size, generally into one of only a size larger. This 
operation is very simple, and only requires a lit- 
tle dexterity of hand, yet is often very bungling- 
ly performed even by gardeners. To take a plant 
out of a pot, do not break the pot to pieces, as we 
have seen some stupid people do, but place the 
fingers of the left hand over the soil or top of 
the ball, turn the plant and pot upside down, 
holding the bottom of the pot with the right 
hand, then tap the edge’or rim of the pot rather. 
sharply upon the edge of a work-bench or top of 
a post set for the purpose, and it will generally 
come out with one or two raps. Sometimes, 
however, the roots will adhere to the sides of the 
pot, in which case the pot must be turned round 
on the left hand and tapped evenly all round, 
otherwise the pot may crack or split. If it is so 
much pot-bound as to endanger doing this, place 
the plant in a tub or pail of water until the pot 
is soaked through, and it will then come away 
easily. Now with the fingers, or, if much pot- 
bound, with a pointed stick, work off cne, two, or 
more inches of the soil from the sides and bottom 
of the ball, according to its size; if the outside 
matted roots are black and dead, cut them all off 
with a sharp knife. In the larger pot place suf- 
ficient soil on the bottom to raise the ball up to 
its proper level, pressing this soil down firmly 
with the hand, so as to prevent settling; then fill 
in with soil between the pot and the ball, shak- 
ing it well, so as to fill in the interstices of the 
roots, and press the earth down solidly with the 
fingers if the plant is small, or with a blunt stick 
if it is large. Water the plant, and place it in a 
shady place for a few days, and the operation is 
finished. 

Sometimes we take plants which have become 
too large or grown scraggy, and pot them in pots 
much smaller than those in which they-were pre- 
viously grown. We have taken azaleas, camel- 
lias, acacias, ardisias, Cape jasmines, and similar 
hard-wooded plants, and pruned the roots back 
with a sharp knife so as to admit of their being 
put into pots four to six inches smaller, giving 
them fresh soil, and pruning the tops back in the 
same proportion, or until we got them into the 
desired form, placing them in a shaded position 
in the greenhouse and carefully ‘watering them. 
This should be done as soon as they have done 
blooming. Under proper management and at- 
tention, they will make a good strong growth, and 
bloom the succeeding season. In the case, of 
soft-wooded plants or those partially so, such as 
pelargoniums, bouvardias, and fuchsias, we do the 
same, only shaking all the earth from the ball 
before pruning back the roots and branches. 
There is no difficulty in or danger to be feared 
from doing this, provided the plants are not in a 
growing state, and they are kept in a shady place 
with a moist atmosphere, and proper attention is 
paid to watering them. 

The collar of the plant, or where the roots pro- 
ceed from the stem, should always be kept well 
up, co as to be slightly higher than the soil next 


to prevent water lodging around 
injurious is es The 
should fill it within half an inch 
the top, according to the size of 
are very small,a quarter of 
an inch is sufficient. 





ELAINE. 


F all the idyls that Tennyson has ever writ- 
ten, or will live to write, undoubtedly the 
sweetest and most touching is that which teils 
the story of “ Elaine, Elaine, the lily maid of As- 
tolat.” Lest the tale should have become dim 
in the minds of our readers, we will venture to 
mention its principal incidents here. Lancelot, 
still ranked among the noblest of King Arthur’s 
knights, in obedience to the imperious mandate 
of his queen, rides away toward Camelot to join 
in the tournament, not as a warrior whose prow- 
ess is already known, but as a knight with fame 
and reputation yet to win. Losing his way, he 
wanders amidst the forest, and arrives at the 
castle of Astolat, where he is instantly recog- 
nized, by the shield he bears, as belonging to the 
order of the Round Table. 


“Then anewer’d Lancelot, the chief of knights, 
Known am I, and of Arthur's hall, and known, 
byte by mere mischance: have brought, my 

shield. 
But since IT to joust as one unknown 
At Camelot for the diamond, ask me not, 
Hereafter you shall know me—and the shield— 
I pray you lend me one, if such you have, 
Blank, or at least with some device not mine.” 


During the interview, the one jewel enshrined 
by the grim old castle, “ Elaine the fair, Elaine 
the lovable,” is present. In spite of the grave 
aspect of Lancelot’s countenance, worn by years 
and lined with the bitter and ineffectual struggle 
against a guilty love, as the gentle girl gazed 
upon him, 


“Marr’d as he was, he seem’d the liest man 
That ever among ladies ate in hall, 
And noblest, when she lifted up her eyes. 


However marr’d, of more than twice her years, 

Seam’d with an ancient sword-cut on the cheek, 

And bruised and bronzed, she lifted up her eyes 

- loved him with that. love which was her 
oom.” 


At the moment of departure, in a passionate 
outburst she implores him to wear her favor on 
his helmet, and arguing that it will be a greater 
disguise in one who “ ne’er had done so much for 
any maiden living,” he “binds the token fast.” 
In return he gives his shield into her charge: 


“Do me this grace, my child, to have my shield 
In keeping till I come.” 


Laughingly calling herself his squire, she re- 
ceives the shield, and watching the departing 
cavaleade until the dust has disappeared from 
the horizon, she returns to the castle, and 
“High in her chamber up a tower to the east, 

Guarded the sacred shield of Lancelot; 

Which first she placed where morning's earliest ray 

Might strike it, and awake her with the gleam; 

Then fearing rust or soilure, fashioned for it 

A case of silk, and braided thereupon 

All the devices blazon'd on the shield 

In their own tinct, and added, of her wit, 

A border fantasy of branch and flower, 

And yellow-throated nestling in the nest.” 


It is a moment like this that the artist has 
chosen for the picture on page 585—Elaine in 
the fair, fresh beauty of her youth wandering 
amidst the sweet fantasy of an early love-dream. 
As yet she has no presage of the suffering of un- 
requited passion, or the sharp agony of the hour 
when life is sacrificed to love, 











USEFUL RECIPES. 


Wartre-meton Rixp Preserves.—Peel off the out- 
side green rind, and put the white part in fresh water, 
after cutting into any shape you like. Let them re- 
main so all night. In the morning change the water, 
and put thein on the fire to boil. Have ready some 
ginger tea, and after they have boiled about fifteen 
minutes, take. them off the fire and pour the tea over 
them. They should stay twenty-four hours in this 
tea. The next day put them on the fire in fresh gin- 
ger tea, and let them boil until you can stick a straw 
through them. Then take them from the kettle, drain 
and weigh, putting three-quarters of a pound of sugar 
to one pound of fruit. Return to the fire, and let them 
boil one hour and a half. As additional seasoning, put 
in three or four fresh lemons, including the strained 
juice and finely shredded peel.—A delicious candy can 
be made by taking the pieces after they have been 
boiled in the ginger tea, adding a good deal of sugar, 
and stewing them for several hours. Then take them 
off the fire and rub lemon over them. After which 
roll in white pulverized sugar, and let them dry either 
in the sun or a cool oven. 

TOMATORS PRESERVED FRESH.—Two gallons of rain- 
water, one gallon of vinegar, one ounce and a half of 
alum. Pnt these into a tight vessel or cask. Gath- 
er the tomatoes with the’®kin unbroken, with about 
an inch of the stem remaining attached. Immerse 
them in the liquid. They must be kept covered with 
it by means of gentle pressure and weights not too 
heavy. They will keep for any length of time. 

Prve-Aprries anp Oxaners.—Take equal quantities 
of ripe, well-flavored pine-apples and ditto oranges, 
slice very thin, sprinkle very liberally with white sugar, 
and add a little white wine—Rhine wine is best. Cov- 
er, and let it étand a couple of hours before using. It 
will be found delicious either with the dessert after 
dinner or for tea. 

Sweet-proxte Cvorvmares (excellent).—When the 
fruit is first gathered, lay in brine for two or three 
weeks, according to the size. Then take.them from 
the brine and put.them into cold water a few hours, 
until most of the salt is out. They are now to be 
greened by filling a brass kettle with layers of grape 
leaves and cucumbers, alternating until all are in, and 
over each layer of leaves sprinkle a small quantity of 
powdered alum. Cover with cider vinegar, and boil 
until they are quite tender. When cold, the large fruit 
should be sliced in pieces about three inches long and 
half aninch thick. Then pack them in stoner wide- 
mouthed glass jars, occasionally putting in a table- 
spoonful of white and black. mmstard seed mixed, a 





small piece of*tace ginger, garlic if liked, horse-radish 





ungrated, whole cloves, and a very little allspice. Slice 
two or three green peppers, and add in very small 
quantities. Every third layer should have a heaping 
of brown sugar. Cover with cold vin- 
egar, and in three weeks they will be fit for use. 

Green Proxies (quickly made).—Put your materials 
in brine that will bear an egg. Let them remain a 
fortnight, or as long as you choose to keep them, be 
it for six months or a year, only taking care to scald 
them occasionally. Then take them out, and soak 
them in weak vinegar for several days. Then scald 
them in spiced vinegar, prepared as follows, taking 
care to secure the top to keep the flavor in. Sweeten 
to your taste. The spices to be used are, to two gal- 
lons of vinegar two ounces of long pepper, one tea- 
spoonful of cloves, one tea-spoonful of mace, two 
table-spoonfuls of white ginger, one-quarter of a 
pound of mustard seed, a little horse-radisb, and nut- 
meg. If you would like to color your pickles yellow, 
add # table-spoonful of turmeric to the prepared vin- 
egar. 

Gat Soap RxoeLient ror Cazrers.—Cut finely one 
and a half pounds of common brown soap; put it in 
an earthen pan with two beef galls, and place over a 
slow fire, stirring frequently with a stick until dis- 
solved ; then remove from the fire, and put away to 
cool and harden. Take it out of the pan, cut it, and 
allow it to dry on a board, The vessel must not be 
used for any other purpose. This soap will be found 
most excellent for removing stains and grease from 
carpets. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


BOUT the middle of August there is a rash 
to certain mountain resorts by those who 
are afflicted with hay fever. One of the most 
= ane of these retreats is Bethlehem, New 
ampshire. In the high, pure air of this town 
the sufferers find immunity from the attacks of 
this disease. Bethlehem Village, or Street, as 
it is called, is on a high plateau, 1450 feet above 
the sea, and over 260 feet above the adjacent 
Ammonoosuc Valley. It is suid to be the high- 
est village east of the Rocky Mountains, al- 
though the citizens of Jefferson, some fifteen or 
twenty miles distant, contend for the superior 
altitude of their village. In the summer the 
chief business of the inhabitants of Bethlehem 
is the care of boarders, thousands going there 
for a brief stay, and great numbers remaining 
through the hot season; and yet there is very 
little to attract visitors beyond the pure air and 
pure water, the latter being quite as remarkable 
as the former, The surroundings are compara- 
tively uninteresting. One long, unshaded street 
stretches through the village, or rather the vil- 
lage and the street are identical, for there is 
scarcely a cross-road. A guide-book of undoubt- 
ed reliability placidly remarks that ‘‘ the supe- 
rior altitude of this ridge and its exposure to 
the north render it a very cool place in summer, 
even when the mountain resorts are visited by 
intense heats.’”’ It was not strange, therefore, 
when impending hay fever and midsummer 
weather sent crowds away from their city homes 
that there should be a rush for “ cool Bethle- 
hem,” until the little village almost overflowed. 
It was strange, however, to find that just at that 
time the thermometer took a fancy to rise to 
unexpected and almost unprecedented heights 
in “‘cool Bethlehem,”’ marking once over one 
hundred degrees, and lingering for days among 
the nineties. The shadeless village was like a 
furnace all day long ; et with evening came a 
cooling breeze, an en the street swarmed 
with the boarders, who seemed to come out like 
bees from their hives. It was with a curious 
feeling, amounting almost to chagrin, that those 
who had fled from distant cities learned that 
their home thermometers were comfortably jog- 
ging along between seventy and eighty at this 
very time. Nevertheless, though it is hot enough 
sometimes at Bethlehem, there is a peculiar qual- 
ity in that mountain air that exhilarates and pre- 
vents discomfort and exhaustion from the heat. 
Moreover, the hot weather does not last long, 
ordinarily. This summer has been one of the 
‘ remarkably hot” ones. 





Appearances indicate that itis the fashion this 
year for ladies to carrytheir pet dogs to New- 
port. Every variety may be seen, from the big 
Newfoundland to the tiny terrier. They appear 
to enjoy highly bathing in the surf and swim- 
ming about, with or without their mistresses. 
Horseback riding is also very fashionable among 
ladies at Newport this season; and there are 
many graceful riders. 





This is the season for accidents on the water, 
and scarcely a newspaper is opened but the eye 
falls upon. the record of deaths by drowning. 
Near Hopkinton, Iowa, a pleasure party of six 
egg recently went —— upon the Maquota 

iver. The boat upset, and three ladies and a 
child were lost. 





In the Paris Fine Arts Exhibition of this year 
are two pictures signed ‘‘ Louis de Scbryver.”’ 
One is called “A Vase of Violets,” the other, 
** Daisies and Chrysanthemums.”’ But Louis de 
Schryver is a boy less than thirteen years old. 
It is related that before taking his pictures to 
the salon, he went to ask the advice of M. Phi- 
lippe Rousseau. 

“Sir,” said he, showing his two canvases, 
“do you think the jury will consent to receive 
these ?”’ 

“First of all, on whose behalf do you come?” 

““On my own.” 

“You, however, did not paint these!” 

“T beg your pardon, Sir, I did.” 

And taking up the brush and palette of the 
master, he in a few minutes sketched off a flow- 
er, - The two pieces were duly approved by the 
judges, and the painter has adopted the young 
artist, who, without ever having had a lesson, 
a well enough to gain admission to the 
salon. 





“Dragometer’’ is the name applied to a new 
instrament constructed or invented by Professor 
Palmieri. It is intended to determine the char- 
acter of oils and of textures by electricity. 
Among other things, it will indicate the pres- 
ence of cotton in silken or woolen goods. 





It is worth while to know what to do if a fish 
bone or a portion of food sticks in the throat, 
for unless there is prompt action life may be 
lost. A smart blow between the shoulders will 
frequently dislodge the enbstanee. If any at- 
tempt to swallow ean be made, a large piece of 





butter put into the mouth will help the offend- 
ing substance to pass down the throat more eas- 
ily. Ifno attempt can be made to swallow, put 
the finger down the throat as far as possible and 
endeavor to pull out the bone or meat, or tickle 
the throat to produce immediate vomiting. 





Mr. Ruskin, in a recent number of Fors Clavi- 
gera, gives his young lady readers some sensible 
advice respecting dress. Among other sugges- 
tions, he says: ‘‘ Your walking dress must never 
touch the ground at all. I have lost much of 
the faith I once had in the common-sense and 
even in the oo delicacy of the present race 
of average Englishwomen, by seeing how they 
will allow their dresses to sweep the streets, as 
it is the fashion to be scavengers.”” 





It may be entirely admissible for fruit, vege- 
tables, and other articles to be vended through 
the streets with sonorous cries. But when these 
cries are loud and incessantly repeated, when 
the vendors shout at the top of their voices and 
continue the process with scarcely a resting in- 
terval, until the entire street is seriously dis- 
turbed by the noisy brawlers, the custom be- 
comes a nuisance instead of a convenience; and 
there is no reason why every body, including 
the sick and nervous, should be subjected to it. 





The Centennial Exhibition is more than half 
over. During the three months that have passed, 
the average daily attendance of paying visitors 
has been about 24,500, and the aggregate attend- 
ance about 1,911,000. The first month the Ex- 
hibition was incomplete, and then there was 
more than a month of intensely hot weather. 
Yet during all of that tropical term the daily 
attendance of visitors was remarkable. Wher 
August closes, and the cooler months of Sep- 
tember and October come, no doubt the num- 
ber of visitors will be greatly increased 





A historic clock has been presented to the 
Memorial Hall of Hamilton College. It was 
brought from England by Rev. John Eliot, who 
landed in Boston November 3, 1631, and handed 
down as a family inheritance from father to son 
until recently it was presented to the college by 
John E. Eliot, of Clinton, the sixth in descent 
from * the apostle to the Indiuus.”’ 





The first wire of the East River Bridge was 
stretched across on August 14. The cabie, 
three-quarters ofan inch in diameter, was drawn 
across the river from Brooklyn to New York on 
scows. It was then raised to the top of the 
tower, and made taut by driving engines work- 
ing on both sides of the river. The work of 
stretching the cable occupied about two hours. 





Oregon sends a curiosity to the Philadelphia 
Exhibition—a section of the trunk of a white 
oak, from one side of which project several 
inches of the antlers ofa deer. The appearance 
and age of the wood indicate that fifty or sixty 
years ago a young buck, prancing about in the 
forests of Oregon, became entangled in a fork 
of the tree and perished, and in the course of 
time the fork and trunk grew together, leaving 
only the ends of the antlers exposed on one side. 
The section of the tree is handsomely varnished 
and polished, and bears on a silver plate the in- 
scription, ‘‘Cut by George Curtis, on the banks 
a e Willamette, near Salem, Oregon, May 7, 





At Lavagnola, in Liguria, a new ‘“‘ Holy Fami- 
ly’”’ by Raphael has recently been discovered. 
It appears that a peasant took an old picture 
which had been stowed away, to hang before 
some broken squares of class in a window. A 

rofessor of music from Genoa happened to see 
t, covered with dust and dirt, and purchased it 
for seventy francs. Afterward he sold it for 
2500 francs to a connoisseur, who had it restored, 
and found that it was a genuine ‘“‘ Holy Family” 
by Raphael. The Academy of Urbino have de- 
cided the same in regard to it. 





The deposed King of Oude, who held sway in 
India before England took possession, is consid- 
erably advanced in years, and decidedly discon- 
tented with his present lot, as is usually the case 
with persons, great or small, who are out of 
business. The palace and grounds provided for 
him by the British government extend one mile 
on the river-bank in Calcutta. The main pal- 
ace is in the centre, and there are smaller pal- 
aces, numerous magnificent stables, and a hun- 
dred or more buildings occupied by the king's 
Yetainers. The grounds are beautifully orna- 
mented, and exhibit many curious and ingenious 
devices. But the King of Oude is really a pris- 
oner ofstate. Heis granted an allowance equal 
to $120,000 a year by the British government; 
but he not only spends that, but has frequently 
become deeply involved in debt. 





Various methods have been proposed by which 
the excess of meat in Australia might be sent to 
England in some palatable and marketable form. 
There has been a great prejudice against canned 
or preserved meats in England, especially among 
the poorer classes, for whom, from its cheapness, 
it was expected to be specially adapted. After 
many experiments, a Mr. Mort has perfected ap- 
plianees by which it is believed whole cargoes 
can be shipped frozen and kept frozen during 
the whole passage from Sydney to London. 





The Nibelungen-Ring, or the Ring of the Ni- 
belungen, is a new music drama by Wagner, 
which has awakened great interest in ite first 
performance at Bajireuth, Bavaria. The com- 
poser conceived the idea of this great work 
many years ago, and “‘ Rhein-Gold,” the intro- 
ductory piece, which was performed on the 
evening of August 13, was completed in 1869. 
The whole performance of the Nibelungen-Ring 
occupied four consecutive evenings, and there 
were to be three renderings of it at Baireuth, 
with an interval of four days between each. A 
vast concourse of people, including the King of 
Bavaria, the Emperor of Germany, the Emperor 
and Empress of Brazil, and many other royal 
visitors, attended this musical festival, which 
forms a new and interesting epoch in the his- 
tory of operatic music. Wagner held that the 
scenery and appointments of an opera wore of 
great importance, and he personally superin- 
tended the building of the theatre in which the 
Nibelungen- Ring was rendered. The singers were 
the best that could be obtained, and the vicuce- 
tra consisted of 112 selected musiciuus, 
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RIZZIO’S BLOOD STAINS. 


VERY stranger who visits the beautiful cap- 
‘4 ital of Scotland makes a pilgrimage to the f: 
mous palace of Holyrood ; and among the sights of 
that picturesque old structure, not the least inter- 
esting is the apartment where the unhappy Rizzio 
was murdered. On first entering, the visitor is 
conducted by a guide into the little room opening 
from Queen Mary's bed-chamber, where she and 
her favorite were supping on the fatal night when 
he was torn from her presence to meet a horri 
ble death at the hands of those employed by the 
jealous and infuriated Darnley, husband of the 
Queen. This room is a narrow and contracted 


RIZZIO’S BLOOD STAINS. 


in a modern house, and here Mary was held in re- 
straint while the poor Italian was dragged into 
the adjoining anteroom and barbarously murder- 
ed, receiving, it is said, fifty-one stabs. The body 
remained where it fell, and the blood that flowed 
from the wounds stained the floor so deeply that 
all subsequent efforts to remove the traces of the 
foul deed were unavailing. Such was Mary’s hor- 
ror of this fearful stain that’ she ordered that 
part of the room to be shut off by a partition, so 
that it might never meet her sight ; and to this da) 
the floor still shows a dark discoloration, said to 
be the marks of Rizzio’s blood. 

The palace where this tragedy occurred has a 
romantic history, In the year 1128 King David 


apartment, scarcely larger than a “ hall bedroom” | L of Scotland founded at Edinburgh an abbey of 


canons regular, of the order of St. Augustine. , It 


| was dedicated in honor of the Holy Cross or Rood, 


which was brought to Scotland by St. Margaret 
about the year 1070, and became one of the heir- 
looms of the kingdom. The Black Rood of Scot- 
land, as it was called, fell irito the hands of the 
English at the battle of Neville’s Cross, and as its 
history passed from remembrance, a fable sprung 
up, telling how King David was prevailed upon by 
his young nobles to go hunting, upon the solemn 
festival by which the Church yearly commemora- 
ted the finding of the Holy Cross at Jerusalem. 
The chase lay through the forest which in those 


| days encircled Arthur’s Seat and stretched almost 


to the gates of Edinburgh. The King, in pursuit 
of a wild hart, outrode all his companions, At 


(Serremper 9, 1876. 





the foot of Salisbury Crags the hart turned at 
bay, and overthrew the King’s horse; but as the 
animal rushed at the King, threatening him with 
instant death,a cross, as if from between its ant- 
lers, miraculously slid into the King’s hands, At 
the sight of it the hart fled and vanished, and the 
King, warned by a vision in his sleep, resolved to 
build a monastery in honor of the Holy Rood on 
the spot where his life had been so preternatural- 
ly saved. When this legend was invented, it had 
apparently been forgotten that the first site of 
the abbey was not at the foot of Salisbury Crags, 
but within the walls of the castle. It was not 
finally removed until after the year 1174 to the 
eastern extremity of the Canongate, as the little 
burgh was called which the canons erected be- 





tween their abbey and the King’s burgh of Edin- 
burgh. During the Scotch and English wars it 


was destroyed three times by fire, once in the | 


fourteenth century and twice in the sixteenth. 
Before it could be restored after the last of these 


the ruins of the choir and transepts were taken 
down to repair the nave. The abbey thus be- 
came the parish church of the Canongate until 
1672, when it was turned into the chapel royal. 
In 1687 James VII., having built another parish 
church for thé Canongate, set the nave of the ab- 
bey church apart for the Roman Catholic service, 
and had it fitted up with stalls for the Knights of 
the Thistle, During the revolution of 1688 it was 
again plundered and burned by the mob, and re- 


| sional abode of the Scottish kings. 


“ ELAINE,”—From a Painting By 


mained in neglect for over half a century. In 
1758 it was repaired and roofed, but, through a 
blunder on the part of the architect, the roof was 


| too heavy for the walls, and within ten years it 


fell, crushing the pillars of the north aisle, and 
conflagrations, the Reformation had arrived, when 


otherwise injuring the building. 

The abbey of Holyrood early became the occa- 
James Ba- 
liol held a Parliament within its walls in 1295, 
and James II. was born, crowned, married, and 
buried under the roof of the old building. The 


| foundations of a palace apart from the abbey were 
| laid by James IV., whose splendid nuptials with 
| the Princess Margaret of England were celebra- 


ted there in 1503. From that time Edinburgh 
became the acknowledged capital of Scotland, and 
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henceforth Holyrood was the chief seat of the 
Scottish sovereigns. Upon her return from France, 


here King James VI. passed most of his time un- | 
The 


til his accession to the throne of England. 


] 


castle was garrisoned by Cromwell after the bat- | 


tle of Dunbar, at which time a great part of it 
was again laidin ashes, It was rebuilt by Charles 
II., and became the scene of royal festivities of a 
magnificent order until the time of George IV., 
who held his court there for the last time in 1822. 
Since that time much has been done to make it a 
suitable residence for the sovereign, and the Queen 
has rarely failed to visit Holyrood during some 
part of every summer, 

The oldest portion of the palace is the north- 


and completed by his son 
Queen Mary took up her abode in the palace, and | 

















west tower, founded by James IV. about 

Here are the apart 
ments oecupied by the unhappy Queen, whose his- 
tory contains more of romance than that 


of any 
other sovereign. 


in the 
roof of some portions of the tower, and also in 
the floors, but the rooms of Mary 
remain as they were in the days when her pres 
ence filled them The ens of 
belonging to a more recent date, and many of the 
articies shown as relics of her and her « 
undoubtedly spurious 


Changes have been ma 
Queen of Scots 
furniture bears 


yurt 
It has even be si 
ed by the irreverent that the 


are 
ggest 
blood stains of Riz 
zio had been long ago obliterated were they not 
so profitable to the guides who exhibit the old 


| building, 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPponpeEnr. ] 


T may be accepted as an undisputed fact that 
the inexhaustible resources in point of va- 
riety which the costume presents—or, to speak 
more exactly, the employment of two different 
kinds of material, and two dresses worn one 
above the other—will not be renounced this win- 
ter; for the costume as it was (the short cos- 
tume) loses ground daily. Ladies who have 
their own carriage and do not go out on foot 
adopt long dresses exclusively. But what of the 
others? What of those who travel on foot, or, 
at most, in the omnibus? Why, they, not wish- 
ing to appear different from the belles-dames, wear 
long dresses also. The sumptuary laws which 
formerly regulated the toilette of women accord- 
ing to their position, and the good sense which 
maintained these laws, counseling women to dress 
suitably to their means and their station in life, 
are no longer obeyed—neither good sense nor 
sumptuary laws—in our democratic times. Equal- 
ity is the passion of the century—equality not 
only of rights, which is simple justice, but equality 
in luxury and equality in folly, To name a dis- 
ease is not to cure it, and I have no intention of 
teaching the mode of correcting the false ideas 
of our epoch. I only wish to state that opposing 
a wise resistance to a fashion quite unsuited to a 
large number is the best means of causing its 
disappearance, for the majority rules at present. 
But this same majority imposes on itself gar- 
ments both inconvenient and costly merely for 
the sake of appearing equal with the wealthy. 
And because there are rich women in Paris who 
have adopted trained dresses, which are not in 
the least inconvenient for them, as they travel in 
their carriages, women over the whole surface of 
the globe, who are not rich at all, consider them- 
selves obliged to wear trained dresses, and walk 
through the streets carrying their skirts in their 
hands or on their arms ! 

During the coming winter there will be some 
innovations in the details of the toilette. First, 
‘the sombre colors so universally adopted for win- 
ter toilettes will be substituted in a great degree 
by bright shades—a very rich fashion—and, in 
spite of the winter, light and transparent goods 
will be generally adopted for the upper part of 
the toilette, whether in the shape of a tunic or a 
polonaise. There is also a new style of polonaise, 
called the habit, which closely resembles a gen- 
tleman’s coat. This will probably be worn a 
great deal in the winter. 

A fashion of which I have spoken in my let- 
ters about a year ago, and which at the time was 
very exclusive, is now becoming more general. I 
refer to the cuirass corsages of gray kid. A large 
number of these corsages are in preparation, some 
embroidered with steel beads, but the greater num- 
ber with gray silk in two or three shades. 

Embroidery on the dress material, and every 
other kind of embroidery imaginable, will be 
more than ever the fashion this winter; but be- 
cause of the exceedingly high price demanded for 
all work done by band in Paris, such toilettes will 
of necessity be a luxury in which only a few can 
indulge. To obviate this misfortune, special fac- 
tories are produci admirable galloons simula- 
ting embroidery, and which resemble the latter so 
closely as to almost defy detection. These gal- 
loons are in several shades on a contrasting foun- 
dation, and their price also will be high enough 
to prevent this fashion from ever becoming com- 
mon. Besides the galloons with straight edges, 
there are embroidered galloons with scalloped 
and irregular edges. For instance, let us sup- 

a galloon forming a garland of leaves; each 
Feat has its own distinct shape, and is cut out on 
the dress, which should be of silk, and is worn 
over an under dress of velvet. These irregular 
galloons are made in all colors and in several 
shades on a contrasting ground. ' For ball dress- 
es such galloons are embroidered in gold and sil- 
ver. Galloons embroidered in silk are also very 
effective on woolen goods, as well as on those of 
silk. 


Open corsages will be worn exclusively not 
only for very ceremonious receptions, but for all 
evening toilettes, this winter, and the majority of 
these corsages will be cut as low in the back as 
in front. With these corsages are worn high 
chemisettes of tulle or lace; among the latter 
are some embroidered in gold, that is to say, a 
fine gold cord is run along all the outlines of the 
design in the lace. The sleeves should match 
the chemisette, the corsage of the dress having 
no sleeves, but only an epaulet on the shoulders. 

This winter there wil! a" be worn rreppings 
of every shape imaginable, from very long man- 
tles to the shortest paletots and Dolmans. Among 
the paletots are a great many crossed diagonally 
in front, while others are fastened at the throat 
by a single button. These are invaria- 
bly made of light gray cloth for the first days of 
autumn, and are perfectly loose in front, and only 
slightly fitted to the figure at the waist in the 
back 


The following is a typical toilette for next win- 
ter (by typical toilettes are meant such as give 
birth to a certain number of varieties of the 
same order): Plain high-necked robe with plain 
sleeves made of dark ruby velvet. Polonaise cut 
square in the neck and without sleeves, made of 
thick silk gauze with fine stripes alternately thick 
and open-work, on a gray ground. This polonaise 
is slashed on the sides, trimmed with large revers 
of ruby velvet, and bordered with fringe to match 
the silk gauze. Large pockets of ruby velvet are 
set on the polonaise, while the velvet sleeves are 
furnished with cuffs of gauze. The neck of the 

lonaise is finished with a ruche of similar gauze. 

e back of the polonaise is extremely long, and 


only slightly draped. 
An toilette for next winter is a dress, 


without tunic or polonaise, made of bronze faille ; 
fin the back are three upper skirts completely 
covering the skirt of the dress. Each of these 





upper skirts is edged with a bias fold of blue 
velvet. The front of the dress is trimmed en 
tablier with six double ruches composed of a puff 
of velvet edged on both sides with a ruche of 
faille like that of the dress. Cuirass corsage ex- 
tremely long, imprisoning and compressing the 
hips like a sheath. This corsage has revers of 
blue velvet, short and narrow at the right side 
and very long at the left, the latter forming a 
continuation of the former, as the corsage but- 
tons diagonally. Velvet cuffs are on the sleeves. 
The under edge of the corsage is trimmed with a 
thick cording of velvet, and a similar cording 
finishes the armhol 
Costumes of woolen material will be very sim- 
ple in their arrangement this winter, it is pre- 
dicted. They will be composed of very long po- 
lonaises of diverse shapes, but with very little 
looping and drapery, and will simply be trimmed 
with several parallel rows of stitching on the out- 
er edge. This stitching, however, is only suita- 
ble for thick woolen goods of the same quality 
as cloth. Pliable woolens, on the contrary, such 
as India cashmere, which is worn more than ever 
at present, are trimmed in a hundred different 
ways, either with pleated or gathered flounces, 
puffs, and ruches of the same material, or else 
with faille of the same shade or of another color 
matching well with that of the cashmere. The 
choice above all other trimmings, however, is 
bands of the same cashmere as the dress, trimmed 
with English (open-work) embroidery, which is 
worked with silk of the same-shade as the cash- 
mere, or with a different color to match the ac- 
cessories of the toilette—the bows, cording, belt, 
ruches, etc. Pockets at present form one of the 
most important trimmings of a dress, and are 
produced in every conceivable shape, from a par- 
asol to a fan. tne Raymonp. 








LITTLE MISS BROWN. 


L—“ THERE IS A TIDE IN THE AFFAIRS OF 
MEN.” 


RUTH is stranger than fiction. To illustrate 

which trite and original remark, let me ask, 

“Who in the wide world would have supposed 
that J should ever have been—” 

There! I was within an ace of telling the end, 
the point, the pith of my story at the very begin- 
ning, forgetting that I have to endeavor to raise 
you to the tiptoe of expectation, and keep you 
there until a fitting moment arrives for the dé- 
nouement. 

Small need for me to have written this story 
at all if I'd gone on with that sentence. 

I’m little Miss Brown! 

Understand, I am not exactly a dwarf, although 
I fall far short of the height of Venus de’ Medici, 
or any other Venus, alas! 

If I had but been a little shorter or a little tall- 
er! If shorter, I might have become famous as 
a female Tom Thumb; if taller, I might have— 
What's the use of groping among the world of 
might-be’s ? 

I can not remember my mother. My father 
died when I was about thirteen, and still had a 
right to be little, so that my two sisters and I 
were orphans. Orphan sounds interesting, doesn’t 
it? But even that “flattering unction” is denied 
poor me, who am only— 

On second thoughts, I won’t tell you how tall 
Iam; no doubt, if I leave that item to your im- 
agination, you will bestow on me an extra half 
inch or so. 

Our father left us each fifty pounds a year. I 
went to a boarding-school, and my patrimony paid 
for my education. My sisters, who have the ad- 
vantage of me both in years and in height, find- 
ing their joint income insufficient to live idly, took 
situations in highly respectable families, and be- 
came instructors of genteel youth. 

In the course of time, the irreproachable head 
of one of these families becoming bereft of his 
better half, cast covetous eyes on my sister Julia, 
and she became Mrs. Huggens. 

Emily, my second sister, married Mr. Dunlop, 
and she was speedily swallowed up—merged in 
“our curate’s wife.” 

When I left school (where I staid as long as I 
possibly could as pupil-teacher), I found myself 
alone in the world. 

Emily was absorbed in “parish work” and 
“ meetings” of every description under the sun. 
Even if this had not been the case, it would not 
have suited either of us to live beneath the same 
roof, since (a not uncommon occurrence, I believe, 
among near relatives) we agreed best apart. 

Julia lived in Birmingham, whither her peregri- 
nations in search of genteel livelihood had led 
her; little dreaming, I suppose, when she entered 
the halls of Huggens, that one day she would be 
their mistress. 

Julia, then, was rich—very rich. On her mar- 
riage she handed over her fifty pounds to me in 
a burst of generosity. It was well that “ little 
Jane” should be provided for, since it was quite 
beyond the bounds of possibility that any one 
should bend an eye with matrimonial thoughts 
intent on her; and Nature, in curtailing her di- 
mensions, had somewhat unfitted her for battling 
with the world on her own behalf. 

Marry, indeed! Tom Thumb was already pro- 
vided with a spouse; and unless a speculative 
Spotted Boy or male Two-headed Nightingale 
could be found to share with me his heart and 
caravan, I saw no chance of it myself. 

A home was found for me out Highbury way, 
and there I lived out my little life, boarding with 
the two Misses Sparkes. Sometimes I helped Em- 
ily, who, in virtue of her height, years, and wife- 
hood, always treated me as if I’d never got be- 
yond my twelfth year. 

I was eight-and-twenty, though no one would 
believe it: the one and only advantage (if advan- 
tage it can be called) I reaped from my diminu- 
tiveness, — 





One fine morning in January, on coming down 
to breakfast, I found the elder Miss Sparkes, who 
was a lady well on in years, examining curiously 
the outside of an envelope. It was a habit (I 
noticed in the course of a long experience) of 
Miss Sparkes to search carefully the backs and 
postmarks of all letters, whether they immedi- 
ately concerned her or not. On the principle, I 
suppose, that “ knowledge is power,” and since 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean and the beauteous land,” 


it was well to neglect no opportunities. 

Remembering these proclivities, I was not sur- 
prised when she handed the note to me, saying, 

“From your sister, I suppose, Jane. I see the 
Birmingham postmark. Dear me, how badly she 
i tting to write !” 

“Tt’s fashionable to write badly now,” said I. 

“T wonder what it ’ll be the fashion to do next ? 
Thank goodness, I don’t follow the fashions !” 
said Miss Sparkes, severely. ‘“ But why don’t you 
read your letter ?"” 

Miss Anne, who was politic, observed, handing 
me my tea, “This is-your cup, dear; you like it 
weak” (it was just as well did). “ Maybe it isn’t 
from your sister, after all; one’s often mistaken 
in handwriting.” 

I knew they were dying to know what was in- 
side it, for Julia didn’t often write, and never un- 
less she’d something to say ; so I just let the letter 
lie beside my plate, as if I were in no hurry ; and 
notwithstanding many and various hints, there it 
remained all breakfast-time. 

Now perhaps you may think this rather much 
to make of a simple letter; but that letter had a 
very great influence on my future destiny. 

It was written partly to tell me that Blanche, 
my sister’s step-daughter, was engaged to be mar- 
ried, and partly to invite me to go down and stay 
for a couple of weeks at “The Poplars.” Julia 
added, “ Be sure and bring an evening dress with 
you, for we are giving a dance, though I don’t 
suppose that sort of thing is much in your line.” 
Ob no; of course not! I never was supposed to 
enjoy myself as other mortals did; it was ex- 
pected I should strike out a “line” for myself: 
I was much too small to venture in any body 
else’s. 

Of course, when I told Miss Sparkes, she won- 
dered—wondered on each and every point: why 
Julia was having a party—who’d be there—whom 
Blanche was engaged to (this was a very prolific 
subject for conjecture). She wondered when I 
went to the expense of a new dress for said par- 
ty, and wondered, too, that I didn’t buy a new 
bonnet. In short, to listen to Miss Sparkes dur- 
ing the time I was preparing for my visit, one 
would have supposed she lived in Wonderland. 

Behold me, then, on a certain dull gray after- 
noon early in February, a tiny individual taking 
leave of the two Misses Sparkes amidst the noise 
and bustle of the Euston Station. After seeing 
me safely into a first-class carriage, and giving me 
into the charge of the guard, the Misses Sparkes 
left me with a legion of directions, for these 
ladies had imbibed the notion that my intellect 
was constructed on the same scale as my person, 
and that I was in no way capable of taking care 
of myself when removed from the neighborhood 
of their friendly advice and assistance. Congratu- 
lating myself on their departure, I curled myself 
up, wrapped my shawls about me, and made my- 
self generally comfortable. 

I was weighing in my mind the advantages and 
disadvantages of having a whole carriage to one’s 
self, when, just as the train was moving off, in 
jumped a gentleman. 

“By George!” he exclaimed, “a near shave 
that! Good-by, old fellow!” he called, leaning 
through the window. “I’m awfully sorry for 
you. But cheer up; I'll make it all square with 
the fair—” 

The rest of his speech was lost in the rattling 
of the carriages and the shrill whistle of the en- 
gine, for now we had fairly started. 

Turning, in the act of stowing a small port- 
manteau beneath the seat, I was espied. 

“T beg your pardon. Do you object to smok- 
ing? Of course you do, though,” said the stranger. 
“Tl put it out ;” and he began knocking the ashes 
from his pipe. 

“Pray don’t!” cried I; “I don’t dislike it. In- 
deed, I rather like it.” 

“Really? It must be rather disagreeable for 
those who don’t smoke, especially in a small place 
like this. But if you are sure you don’t mind, I 
confess I have a weakness for my pipe.” 

Such a genial, happy voice! Such frank, kind 
gray eyes! Such a well-knit, s -built figure ! 
I have since heard people say that they saw noth- 
ing particularly striking about him. But, bless 
me! there are some folks so blind that they’d see 
nothing particularly striking about the Apollo Bel- 
videre ! 

I know I felt quite ashamed of myself that I 
could not keep my usually sedate eyes from wan- 
dering in the direction of the stranger. He was 
almost buried in the folds of a newspaper, and 
of course had no notion of the elderly maiden 
who was admiring so intently the crisp curls of 
his brown hair, the broad forehead, and manly 
sunburnt countenance. I was suddenly startled 
by hearing him exclaim, 

“Christopher Columbus! three Conservatives 
in for the City. Gladstone’s nose ’ll be put out of 
joint, I'm afraid.” 

I ventured to say, “If the Conservatives win, 
they won’t be able to disestablish the English 
Church. I’m so glad!” 

This opened the conversation. If any of you 
ever find yourselves in a like situation, begin talk- 
ing politics. Such a safe subject! Especially if 
you know as little about it as I did. 

Nevertheless, into the discussion I plunged 
hotly, and delivered my opinions as boldly as if 
they had been of consequence, or as if it mat- 
tered to a poor little woman like me which pa 
held the governmental reins, until I found myself 





with the ground cut away from beneath my feet, 
bewildered and perplexed (where is the woman 
who ever got the best of an argument yet, let the 
lords of creation say frends. | will ?), having as- 
serted, re-asserted, and contradicted myself into a 
rene maze. The starting-point was, I believe, 

Education Bill, and Heaven only knows where 
I should have got to had I not been brought to a 
sense of my position by my companion bursting 
into a merry fit of laughter, and exclaiming, 

“Why, you haven’t a leg to stand on!” 

And I don’t suppose I had, according to his 
notions. So I laughed too, partly because his 
laughter was infectious, and partly because I felt 
sure he thought his arguments had convinced me. 
The idea of a woman’s being made to change her 
opinions all in a moment like that—and when my 
father and all belonging to me had been Tories 
for generations! 0, for a ready tongue and clear 
understanding! That was what I was thinking 
when I joined in that laugh. 

After this, reserve melted away. We talked 
on a variety of subjects—the country we were 
speeding through, with which he seemed well ac- 
quainted ; books we had read; any thing and ev- 
ery thing that came into our minds; and the up- 
shot was, that by the time we reached Birmingham, 
in the dusk of evening, I found myself chatting 
as freely to this stranger as if I had known him 
intimately all the years of my life. 

All through that journey, until he left me seat- 
ed in the cab, with my box on the top, bound for 
“The Poplars,” I felt as tall as Julia, every 
inch. 

It was not until he had gone that I found what 
a dismal, dreary evening it was, and I am quite 
ashamed to acknowledge the lonely, dissatisfied 
feeling that crept over me, rattling through the 
thickly peopled streets. 


IL.—AT “THE POPLARS.” 


Why “The Poplars” was called “The Pop- 
lars” was a mystery I never could fathom. When 
I first heard the name, I pictured to myself a 
gloomy abode, with an avenue of funereal Lom- 
bardy poplars; or, at least, I ex to see 
several of these trees about the house, nodding 
their weird heads mysteriously in the gloam- 
ing. after their fashion. Nothing of the kind. 
“The Poplars” might have been called “The 
Elms,” “The Laburnums,” “The Laurels,” any 
thing, in fact, from any distinctive feature it pos- 
sessed 


Of course it was located at the “ west end” of 
the town. The house, and every thing about it, 
was modern; the grounds, and every thing about 
them, were modern ; and both house and grounds 
looked as if the proprietor was proud of them. 
a he was, if I knew any thing of my brother-in- 

w. 

No sooner was the door open than I saw some- 
thing unusual was disturbing the household se- 
renity. 

On reaching the inner hall I came upon Mr. 
Huggens, who was standing watching and direct- 
ing two men, who seemed to be taking the dining- 
room door off its hinges. 

“ Halloa, Jane, is that you? How d’ye do? 
Confound you fellows! don’t you see you're 
scratching the paint off?” was my brother-in- 
law’s greeting. 

Having eased his mind concerning the paint, 
“Julia! Julia!” hecalled. “Mary, where’s your 
mistress? Here, you show Miss Brown to her 
room. Easy there, John; let it down gently, 
can’t you! You'll find Julia” (turning to me 
again) “up stairs somewhere. I suppose one 
must give parties,” he continued, crossly; ‘ but 
it plays the very dickens with one’s house—hanged 
if it doesn’t! Look out what you're doing with 
that box! Mary, get some one to help you up 
stairs with it, and mind you don’t graze the bal- 
usters.” 

I had not been in my room many minutes be- 
fore Julia made her appearance. 

“How are you, Jane? I hope you'd a pleas- 
ant journey,” said she, kissing me. “I declare 
I’m nearly worried out of my life with one thing 
and another!” and she sank languidly on to the 
sofa. 


“It’s a pity to put yourself out, Julia. When 
is the party to be?” 
“ To-morrow—didn’t Blanche tell you? I told 


her to. As for putting one’s self out, the whole 
house is put out: [ never saw such a thing. 
Here, it’s nearly seven, and dinner not ready yet! 
I wonder if all people have as much fuss and 
trouble when they give a dance ?” 

“T suppose it must disarrange things a little. 
But why make it such an elaborate affair? Is it 
necessary to take the carpets up and the doors 
off the hinges ?” asked I, in my ignorance. 

“Oh! of course, if we do the thing at all, we 
must do it properly. It upsets me dreadfully, 
and although it makes James grumble so, he 
never could bear to do things by halves. Be- 
sides, if the girls go out, they must have their 
friends in return; and what would people say if 
we gave shabby entertainments ?” 

“T dare say it’s all right; but it seems to me 
rather ridiculous, just for one night’s amusement, 

“There, there, Jane, don’t begin with that 
sort of thing now. You don’t understand these 
things, and never will, I expect.” 

She began petulantly, but finished with a look 
that said, clearly, “ Poor little thing !” 

“I’m not altogether sorry that I don’t,” said I, 
turning to the glass to fix my collar. 

Julia took no notice of my remark; perhaps 
she didn’t bear it. Presently she said, as if a 
thought had just struck her, 

“ By-the-way, how’s poor Emily getting on?” 
(Julia always spoke of the Rev. George Dunlop 
and his wife as if they were a sort of better- 
class paupers.) “Is she as obstinate as ever 
about that boy of hers not wearing flannel? 
Why, if my Reginald— Well, what’s the mat- 
ter now 2?” she broke off, as a knock was heard 
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at the door; “it seems I’m not to have one mo- 
ment’s peace! Is that you, Mary?” 

“ Please, ’m, dinne’s served, and master’s in a 

t hurry.” 

“There! I shall have to go—you must tell 
me the news some other time. Don’t be long; 
James can’t bear to be kept waiting. Oh dear, 
how tired I am!” she finished, pulling herself 
slowly up from the sofa. 

When alone, as a matter of course, my mind 
became divided between unpacking and rumina- 
ting upon the strange exigencies of fashion and 
fortune which compelled people to give balls and 
entertainments against their inclinations. 

Mr. Huggens’s temper, I knew from experi- 
ence, was easily ruffled: I was not surprised at 
him. But my sister Julia, generally so placid 
and content—it took much to disturb her equa- 
nimity. 

I had almost arrived at the conclusion most 
poor people came to—that, after all, money isn’t 
every thing, although it may be a good deal, when 
the door was thrown open, and Blanche came 
running in, with flushed face, and in her hand 
ai open letter. 

“Oh, Aunt Jane, how do you do? 
been here long? Where’s ma? I thought she 
was here,” she cried, hurriedly. And then, with- 
out waiting for an answer, she burst forth im- 
petuously : 

“Look here! did you ever know any thing so 
provoking? Here, at the very last moment, the 
Claytons write to say they can’t come to-morrow.” 

“Who are the Claytons? and why can’t they 
come ?” asked I, mildly. 

“Don’t you know the Claytons of Holly Bank ? 
Great swells. You must have heard of them, 
I’m sure. I should just like to know if they re- 
ally can’t come, or if it’s because they don't think 
us grand enough. I don’t think it can be that, 
though, do you? for they invited us there not so 
long ago.” Her face fell as she continued: “That 
was just before the elections, I suppose Colonel 
Clayton wanted pa’s vote.” 

“ Never mind, dear,” said I, soothingly. “I dare 
say their not coming has nothing to do with that, 
and no doubt there’ll be plenty of other nice 
people here.” This speech hadn’t the effect I 
intended; for instead of raising her crushed 
spirits, her lips trembled and her blue eyes filled 
with tears. 

“The worst of it all is,” said she, struggling 
to keep them from falling, “I’ve gone and offend- 
ed the Todds all through them. I don’t suppose 
they’ll ever invite me to their house again, and 
I’m really very fond of Amy Todd. Oh dear! if 
I'd only known in time I might just as well have 
asked them,” she ended, regretfully. 

“What! haven’t you asked your old friends 
the Todds ?” I asked, in surprise. “What ever 
was that for?” 

“ How could I ask people who keep a shop to 
meet the Claytons ?” she inquired, with mournful 
indignation. 

I was on the point of reminding her that her 
father kept one too; but I remembered in time 
that he called his the warehouse, and that made 
a difference. 

“T do hate such horrid pride!” she broke out 
again, while I was cudgeling my brain for suita- 
ble words to quiet her. “There are the Digby 
Mills, and the Biglands, and the Lacys—I don’t 
believe in any of their ‘prior engagements.’ I 
believe they could all have come if they liked. 
I wish to goodness we'd never asked them, that 
Ido!” 

“ There! don’t think of them, dear. Come and 
see what a fine dress I’ve been buying for the 
occasion. Do you think it’s pretty?” But she 
wasn’t going to be pacified so easily. 

“T don’t care a fig for the party; there’s no 
one coming I care any thing about.” (Here, then, 
was another victim.) “I don’t even know if 
George ll be here. Oh! now I think of it, he said 
he’d come by the three train if he could get off 
atall. Did you happen to see him? How stu- 
pid! He might have come down with you if I'd 
only thought of it.” 

I could not help smiling, in spite of her troubled 
accents. 

“Who's George ?” I asked. 

“Why, Mr. Curwood, of course. 
you knew. Didn’t ma tell you ?” 

If “ ma” hadn’t, her face and manner would 
have done so now. 

“ Ah! to be sure; of course she did. But you 
forget I have never seen Mr. Curwood yet. I 
should not have known him if he had come down 
with me. Tell me about him, Blanche: is he 
tall or short, dark or fair ?” 

Ah me! this maiden of twenty made poor lone- 
ly little me feel very aged. Surely there was 
some mistake! It couldn’t be that I had only 
lived eight years longer in the world than this 
babbling child! 

I felt as if I had dragged out centuries, as I 
listened to George’s perfections of person and 
manner; the retailment of long conversations be- 
tween Blanche and her lover, that no one but 
Blanche would have thought worth remembering ; 
what he did and what she did, how he looked 
and how she looked, related with much gusto. 
By the time I made my escape to the nursery to 
visit my little nephews and nieces, Blanche was 
herself again. Alas for the shallowness of hu- 
man nature! 

I will not attempt to describe what the morn- 
ing brought on its wings. Who does not know 
the confusion, hurrying, and jostling that prepa- 
ration for a ball entails, even in a large house 
like “The Poplars?” Every room made to an- 
swer some purpose it was never intended for ; 
the whole place turned upside down and wrong 
side out; the hall an arbor, the dining-room a 
salle de danse, the drawing-room rigged out in its 
Sunday best for a reception-room, while the break- 
fast-room is metamorphosed into a card-room, to 
suit those for whom the “light fantastic’ busi- 
ness has ceased to have charms. 


Have you 


I thought 





Upstairs the same. The largest bedroom trans- 
formed into a supper-room, etc., etc. Not a sin- 
gle quiet spot for even a tiny individual like me 
to dispose herself. The children were cross, be- 
cause less attention was lavished upon them than 
usual, and did not behave themselves under ad- 
versity like the little angels I had thought them. 

Julia was irritable and nervous lest “ things 
should not go off well.” 

My brother-in-law’s voice was to be heard fre- 
quently in various quarters, and not in particu- 
larly gentle tones nor with mild expressions, ad- 
monishing and directing the domestics and help- 
ers, looking after the preservation and safety of 
his displaced “ Lares and Penates.” 

Blanche, at the head of the older children, was 
to be seen in a state of déshabdillé, her hair in the 
chrysalis form of tight little plaits, to come out 
later in glorious golden ripples. This little band 
had formed for decorative purposes ; and with 
hammer, tacks, and bundles of ivy, were doing 
the work nobly, much to Mary’s secret wrath, for 
she had to clear away the litter of leaves, etc., that 
marked each stage of their progress. 

I, as “not understanding these things,” had 
been set to cut pink and white paper frillings for 
hams, etc. So my scissors and I took up our 
station in the nursery. With little Frank on my 
knee and Ethel at my feet, I think I had the best 
of it. 


Ill.—COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS 
BEFORE. 

Evening came at last. O, for a quill from 
the wing of the bird that supplied Dickens, to de- 
scribe all that took place beneath the roof-tree of 
Huggens that night! 

I waited up stairs to pin Blanche’s sash, tie up 
Florence’s hair, titivate Herbert’s back parting, 
ete., so that the company had all arrived by the 
time I had reached the scene of action. 

I felt quite a thrill of pleasure and delight as 
I saw the gayly dressed, beautiful girls, with their 
attentive. gallants, floating through the hall on 
their way from one room to another. My dress, 
that had appeared so magnificent and extrava- 
gant a few minutes before, sank at once into in- 
significance. I experienced what a sparrow would 
feel if suddenly transported into the company of 
birds-of-paradise. 

I peeped into the drawing-room. Was that the 
same Julia of a couple of hours ago ?—that pretty, 
handsomely dressed woman, smiling so sweetly on 
her guests, as if never a care had disturbed her 
breast ? 

My brother-in-law did not look so different, ex- 
cept for a little awkwardness displayed in the 
wearing of the unaccustomed “ war-paint.” He 
stood on the hearth-rug, the centre of a small 
group of men ; and I could guess from the expres- 
sion of his face—his pompous manner of stand- 
ing, with his hands rattling the loose silver in 
his trowsers pockets, and his portly figure spread 
out to its utmost extent—that he was telling them 
‘the came into Birmingham with a penny in his 
pocket.” A very favorite and oft-repeated tale 
of my brother-in-law’s was this. 

Feeling somewhat like a fish out of water—a 
very small, insignificant fish too (a jack-sharp or 
minnow, let’s say)}—I crept into the breakfast- 
room, and soon became deeply interested in the 
vagaries and manceuvres of two dowagers in feath- 
ers and velvet, who, with their partners, were im- 
mersed in whist and sixpenny points. 

To listen to these ladies, one would have sup- 
posed that never since the world began had such 
strange “hands” been dealt to mortal, nor said 
“hands” received such clever manipulation. 

“ Any honors?” inquires the losing lady, lan- 
guidly. ‘I had miserable cards—only one small 
trump. How very curiously the cards came that 
time !” 

“ Honors divided,” says the losing gentleman, 
shortly. “Never saw such luck! They had ev- 
ery thing. Ought to have done more with such 
cards, Gough. Why, the other night at Smith’s 
I got—” 

“La! Mr. Pool, I have wretched hands; haven't 
I, Mr. Gough ?” cries the winning lady. 

“Come, come, we can’t allow that, madam,” 
says the winning gentleman, with an attempt at 
a joke, glancing waggishly at the plump, diamond- 
sparkling fingers reposing on the green cloth op- 
posite him: and so on. 

I was roused from my observations by a famil- 
iar voice, which said, 

“ How do you do, Miss Brown? Where have 
you been hiding yourself? I’ve been looking for 
you every where.” 

Raising my eyes, I saw—whom do you think ? 
Of course you'll guess. I didn’t tell you about 
that interesting stranger I traveled with from Lon- 
don for nothing. Yes,itwas he! Now isn’t truth 
stranger than fiction? Who'd have thought of 
ever meeting him again? It seemed just like a 
novel, if— There I go with my “if’s” again. 
Well, I said, “‘ How do you do!” and shook hands ; 
and then it occurred to me to ask, “ But how did 
you know my name? And you said you’d been—” 

“Looking for you. Solhave. Ihave eyes to 
see, and I used them upon the lid of your box, 
where was placed a label. I have also a faculty 
for putting two and two together, and I used that 
too. Do you understand ?” asked he, laughing. 
“ And now I want you to come and dance this 
dance with me, if you’re not engaged. Where’s 
your programme ?” 

My programme! Fancy! 

“T haven’t one, and I don’t dance. I’ve never 
danced since I was at school,” said I. 

“Then it’s high time you should begin again. 
Come along; [ll teach you,” laughed he. 

In spite of my remonstrances, I found my hand 
resting on a stalwart arm, a pleasant voice in my 
ear, making a way through the silken crush to 
the drawing-room. 

The programmes were all gone, much to my 
relief. 

Next we were in the dancing-room, walking 





round and round with the couples who were wait- 
ing for the music to strike up. 

ere, most brilliant among the butterflies, I 
noticed Blanche. 

Who would think, to look at that radiantly hap- 
py face, that “she didn’t care a fig for the party,” 
and “there was no one she cared a fig about 
coming !” 

Presently the music began. I felt myself firm- 
ly clasped round the waist, and oh! have you 
ever felt the deliciousness of floating down a 
well-waxed floor with a partner who kept in step 
and time to exquisite music ? 

Five minutes before, I should have laughed to 
scorn the person who told me I should ever dance 
again. How little can one tell what an hour may 
bring forth! For the time I left little Jane Brown 
behind—cast her off, and forgot her existence in 
the intoxicating pleasure of that dance. Alas! 
it came to an end only too soon, and once more 
we promenaded in the orthodox circle, talking as 
gayly and light-heartedly as any couple of all that 
giddy throng. 

We were deep in a discussion concerning some 
book we had both been reading, when we were 
interrupted by Blanche’s voice saying, coquettish- 
ly, as she brought herself and her partner to a 
stand-still before us, 

“You haven’t asked me to dance once to-night, 
Sir, although I’ve kept two dances on purpose for 
you,” 

“ Whose fault is that ?” cried my partner, gay- 
ly. “Twice have I tried to storm the fair cita- 
del, but found it too closely surrounded. May I 
have the next?” 

“T don’t know that you deserve it, Sir,” said 
she, with a pretty air of pretended offense ; “does 
he, Aunt Jane? Don’t you know that if at first 
you don’t succeed, you should try, try, try again ?” 

“Surely, surely, Blanche, you are not going to 
punish me so severely for exercising so laudable 
a virtue as patience!” 

“Wholesome corwection’s good for a fellaw, 
you know, Curwood,” drawled Blanche’s present 
companion. “Suppose, to point the mowal, Miss 
Huggens, you bestow on me the dances you've 
kept for Curwood.” 

“A very good idea,” laughed Blanche; “ only 
then I should lose such a good waltz. No, I don’t 
think I can afford it. Here’s my programme: I 
cry pax!” 

So my unknown companion was Mr. Curwood ! 
Why did I feel vexed? and, pray, what right had 
I to feel disappointed? How was it that sud- 
denly the whole gay scene changed, and I saw 
nothing pleasurable in the brilliant pageant? It 
even cost me an effort to say, lightly and uncon- 
cernedly, as I was being taken tothe drawing-room, 

“So you are Mr. Curwood; how strange! I 
suppose we shall be related one of these days.” 

“Through Blanche? Yes,I suppose so, Can 
I get you any thing—an ice, or some lemonade ?” 
asked he, carelessly. 

“No, thank you; I'll sit down here. Go to 
Blanche. Look! she’s waiting for you.” For 
the life of me, I couldn’t help there being a dif- 
ference in my voice. ; 

“Don’t you be in such a hurry to get rid of 
your new-found relative,” laughed he. 

Twice I danced the quadrilles, and one more 
galop, for Mr. Curwood introduced me to some 
of his friends ; but somehow the gilt seemed worn 
off the gingerbread, and the whole thing flat and 
unprofitable. 

I shook myself up, and tried to talk and make 
myself agreeable; but it was of no use: the salt 
had lost its savor. In vain I endeavored to in- 
terest myself in what was taking place, which a 
short time before had afforded me so much amuse- 
ment. A demon of discontent had taken posses- 
sion of me and clung to me like a limpet, strive 
as I would to shake it off. 

I was sitting in the drawing-room, still strug- 
gling for the recovery of my banished peace of 
mind; I had just come to the same conclusion 
as Julia, that dances were not in my “line,” and 
that on this occasion I added one more to the 
list of victims to the shrine of fashion, when I 
saw Mr. Curwood enter, and, after a hurried look 
round the room, walk straight up to me. 

“They are all going in to supper. May I have 
the pleasure of taking you, Miss Brown?” he 
asked, as he bent to offer me his arm. 

I never was particularly remarkable for sense ; 
so now, instead of rising and quietly doing as I 
was bid, I asked, “ Why, where’s Blanche ?” 

“Blanche? Oh, she’s somewhere with young 
Delaney. Come, we must make haste, or the 
places will be all filled up.” 

In the hall we came upon Blanche chattering 
away with Mr. Delaney. She stopped, as we pass- 
ed, to say, reproachfully, “I thought you would 
have taken me in to supper, Mr. Curwood. You're 
neglecting me shamefully,” she finished, with a 
saucy laugh. 

I tried to slip my hand through his arm, but 
he held it tight. 

“You ought to take Blanche,” I whispered ; 
“Tl wait for the second supper.” 

For a moment his face clouded slightly. 
“Ought!” he murmured. And then, “Come, I 
like that, Blanche,” he cried, merrily, “when I 
heard you myself making arrangements with De- 
laney to wait for the ‘ extras’ and the second sup- 

a 

“Had you there, Miss Blanche!” laughed De- 
laney, as we moved off. 

I am ashamed to say that even the supper— 
that gorgeous “ spread,” where were displayed all 
the luxuries in and out of season, and every deli- 
cacy the heart of man or woman could desire— 
failed to restore my pristine cheerfulness. My 
kind companion strove his utmost to find conver- 
sation to interest and amuse me. I was fully 
conscious of the little traps he set to draw me 
into argument or retort, and evaded them. How 
[hated myself for being so dull and stupid! How 
I longed to rid myself of the strange feeling that 
held me prisoner ! 
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The rooms were rapidly thinning. Every now 
and then I caught glimpses of muffled figures 
passing the open doorway en route for their car- 
riages. 

Only a few of the more intimate friends re- 
mained at last. 

“Take your partners for Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley!” cried Blanche, appearing for a moment in 
the doorway. “ We're going to dance Sir Roger. 
It’s the last dance; you must all come,” 

“That’s summary,” said Mr. Curwood, laugh- 
ing. “Will you have me for a partner, Miss 
Brown ?” 

I was on the point of saying I was too tired; 
but, looking up, I couldn’t resist the winning, ear- 
nest face. I was just rising, when Blanche came 
flitting in again. 

“1 can’t get a partner any where ; isn’t it sad ?” 
said she, “Will you dance it with me, Mr. Cur- 
wood ?” 

“Now, Blanche, you put me in Captain Mac- 
heath’s painful position, ‘How happy could I be 
with either, were t’other dear charmer away.’ 
I’ve just asked Miss Brown for the pleasure. Mr. 
Smith here would never agree to my running off 
with two such treasures, or we might have got 
over the difficulty in that way.” 

“Pray allow me, Miss Huggens,” said Mr. 
Smith, stepping forward stiffly and offering his 
arm. “I think I can manage Sir Roger. Haven't 
danced, though, for twenty years and more. 
Couldn’t resist such a tempting challenge, you 
know, eh, miss? Perhaps you'll be good enough 
to give me a hint about the steps, you know, eh ?” 
he continued, as they passed out. 

Blanche’s ready tongue seemed at a loss for a 
retort; but I heard her whisper, as they went by, 
with a comical glance at her antiquated compan- 
ion, “I'll have my revenge yet, Mr. Curwood.” 

“Oh, I wish you'd dance with Blanche, Mr. Cur- 
wood! I’m tired, I am indeed,” I implored. 

“You seem determined to saddle me with the 
fair Blanche,” said he, with a little irritation, I 
thought. “It’s too late; I can’t dance with her 
now without offending Smith. If you're tired, 
we'll sit it out,” and he threw himself into a chair. 

“Tt’s a pity you didn’t dance with Blanche. I 
think she would have liked it, and it’s only natu- 
ral, too.” 

“Natural! why, I’ve danced three times with 
her. I think that’s pretty well. What would 
my brother say if I asked for more?” 

Really, even to my unsophisticated ears, this 
young mar had a very strange way of talking of 
his heart’s idol. He wanteda lesson sadly. Said 
I, coldly, 

“T don’t see what your brother has to do with 
it. I thought engaged people always liked to bo 
together.” 

“Engaged people! What are you talking 
about, Miss Brown ?’’ he asked, with puzzled ac- 
cents, 

I felt quite angry at such an absurd question. 

“Talking about! Why, you, to be sure, and 
Blanche. You’re Mr. Curwood, aren’t you?” 

For a moment he looked at me in perplexity, 
and then burst out laughing. 

“Forgive me, Miss Brown,” he cried, as soon 
as his laughter permitted him; “I can account 
now for the milk in the cocoa-nut. You are tak- 
ing me for my brother, or my brother for me. I 
could not think what you were driving at.” 

“What do you mean?” said I. “ Are not you 
and Blanche—” 

“No,” cried he; “my younger brother is the 
happy man. Stern fate keeps him in London. 
I left him ‘sighing, all lonely and forlorn,’ on 
the platform at Euston. I promised to explain 
things—see that little Blanche didn’t flirt too 
much—look after his interests generally, in fact.” 

Now have I not a peculiar faculty for running 
my head against stone walls? Talk of woman’s 
wit! Mine must have been wool-gathering that 
night. 

IV.—_WHO SHALL GIVE A LOVER ANY LAW? 

The conventional three weeks of my visit rolled 
away, and I lingered yet another at Julia's re- 
quest. 

During this time Mr. Curwood and I became 
very good friends. Many and many a joke we 
had about my stupid mistake, especially when 
the bond fide “‘ George” made his appearance. A 
most agreeable young man I found Blanche’s 
Jiancé ; but not to be mentioned on the same day 
with his brother—to my mind, that is. 

The ball, and all that took place at it, was a 
perfect godsend to the house of Huggens in the 
way of conversation. Each new-comer was taken 
over the ground again, and the subject dissect- 
ed and entered upon with the liveliest detail. 
Blanche and Florence were indefatigable in di- 
lating on all that had been done and said on that 
memorable evening. 

Julia’s mind, being now set at rest as to the 
“going off” of things, returned to its normal 
state of placid contentment. 

Mr. Huggens had the satisfaction of knowing 
that, in every way, his ball had been “the thing ;” 
and began talking of it forthwith—affecting a 
sort of pompous carelessness, as “a little kick-up 
I gave my children—cost me a hundred pounds, 
by Jove! Can’t do these things for nothing, you 
know.” 

I could not help thinking that the reward of 
these martyrs of fashion, like that of the just, 
came afterward. ‘ 

I wonder what it mattered how a mite like me 
looked ? yet I have distinct recollections of sud- 
denly becoming most particular about my dress. 

I remember making a decided hole in my quar- 
ter’s allowance by purchasing ribbons and tom- 
foolery of that kind, while I was making my 
best gown quite shabby with the number of 
times I wore it. Some one or other had once 
said that I had pretty eyes; I looked in the glass 
and hoped it was true. I knew I had pretty 
hair, at least, for those who like brown hair. 
There are some who see no beauty in any but 
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golden tresses, and others who swear by “curls 
of jet;” but for one who admired dusky locks of 
brown, mine was long and thick, and not without 
its own special charms. I took to spending much 
more time over the dressing of it, and considered, 
as I never had before, the becoming. 

There was some excuse for me, for “ The Pop- 
Jars” was not like my little London home, where 
I never saw a soul from morning till night. Here 
people were continually dropping in—folks call- 
ing after the ball, and Blanche’s friends coming 
to take an afternoon cup of tea, and a great deal 
of chat, and so on. 

I should not have been paying proper respect 
to Julia if I had not set forth the few personal 
advantages I possessed to the utmost. Besides, 
the Messrs. Curwood were in and out (to use my 
brother-in-law’s expression) “like dogs at a fair” 
—George to see Blanche, and Mr. Curwood to 
keep him company, I suppose. 

Often while Julia was resting on the sofa aft- 
er dinner, and George and Blanche were what 
Herbert called “spooning” in a corner, Mr. Cur- 
wood would have no one but me to fall back 
upon fora companion. Just imagine my having 
to entertain any body! He was so wise and 
kind, and talked so sensibly, that I never felt the 
burden of my responsibility. Then he lent me 
books to read, and afterward we discussed them 
together. There was a mine of wealth here, for 
I loved to read; and never until now had I found 
any person who so readily entered into my feel- 
ings concerning people and things I'd read about. 
He pointed out passages I had not noticed, even 
in my favorite books; held things up in a new 
light ; came upon them from different sides, and 
discovered fresh beauties on every hand. 

The time at length drew near when I must re- 
turn to London and the Misses Sparkes. In a 
few days another visitor was expected at “ The 
Poplars,” for whom my room was wanted. 

It was Monday, and I had fixed Tuesday for my 
return. Julia had 
said in the morning, 
“There’s no such 
violent hurry as all 
that; why not stay 
until Thursday?” I 
had half promised 
to do so, and by din- 
ner-time had fully 
made up my mind 
that I would; for 
the two Messrs. Cur- 
wood sent word 
that they were una- 
voidably prevented 
spending the even- 
ing with us, as they 
had intended, and I 
thought I should like 
to see them once 
again. Besides, I 
had Mr. Curwood’s 
Middlemarch, and of 
course I ought to 
give it back to him. 
I had not quite fin- 
ished reading it, and 
then I couldn't miss 
the talking it over. 
Were not these rea- 
sons sufficient ? 

After dinner we 
went as usual into 
the drawing-room. 
This was a large 
room divided by 
folding-doors, which, 
however, were nev- 
er shut ; handsome 
curtains draped the 
archway, and pro- 
duced a very pretty 
effect, looking from 
one room to the oth- 
er, The night being 
rather warm, the fire 
had been only lighted at one end, and toward this 
end the family congregated. 

I took up my fourth volume, and, quietly re- 
treating inte the inner room, ensconced myself in 
a huge arm-chair, which was placed in the corner 
close by the crimson curtain. It was bad for the 
eyes to read by such a dim light, but I delighted 
in this cozy nook and the warm red glow thrown 
across the pages by the bright gleam shining 
through the silken curtain. 

At first I could hear them plainly talking in 
the next room; but soon I became oblivious to 
sound, following the thorny pathway along which 
wicked Cupid was driving poor Dorothea and 
Will Ladislaw. Noble, single-hearted Dorothea ! 
Loving, impetuous Will! Is she so cold? will 
she let him go, after all, and make no sign? 
What matter the storm if it keep them together 
a while? The thunder rolls and the lightning 
flashes ; but I ween there’s a fiercer conflict still 
going on ‘twixt those two proud hearts. It is 
over. He is going—he is going! Oh, Dorothea, 
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ean you let him go like this into the chill world | 


alone? No, thank Heaven, she’s a woman, and 
love conquers. Eli! what’s that? Did I hear 
my name? Listen! There, again—surely I 
heard it. 

“ It’s absolutely ridiculous the way Aunt Jane 
behaves. She ought to be spoken to.” That was 
Blanche’s voice. “ It’s almost too absurd; but I 
do believe she thinks he’s in love with her.” 

“Blanche, how can you say such things? I 
wish you wouldn’t tease and aggravate me so. 
She’s going on Thursday, and I don’t think you 
ought to talk in that way.” That was Julia. 

“I don’t see what the dickens you need put 
yourselves out for. 
might do worse.” Herbert, that. 

“ Pigs might fly, but they're very unlikely birds. 
Take your greasy head off that wall, Sir!” My 
brother-in-law. 








| be a clog forever ? 


| He should rest now forever, for me. 


If Curwood likes her, he | 


| care. 


What should Ido? Run out and confound 
them with fiery eloquence? give them the lie to 
their face, and then pack up my box and fly? 
The lie!—what, with this fluttering heart and 
burning cheek? Fiery eloquence !— with this 
great lump in my throat, and no power to move 
my tongue? Pshaw, you little fool ! 

I hardly expected to hear my sentiments ech- 
oed, though. 

“ Little goose! Why, she’s at least a couple 
of years older thanheis. Imagine the handsome, 
brilliant Henry married to that little mite!” and 
Blanche laughed. 

“There’s nothing to laugh at, miss. .I know 
heaps of men married to women older than them- 
selves; and if it comes to that, I know which 
would make a fellow the best wife—you, or Aunt 
Jane.” 

“You’re very impudent, Herbert. You're al- 
ways trying to run me down; but I don’t care 
what you say. I say it’s disgusting, and I declare 
it is, to see a woman run after any man as Aunt 
Jane does after Henry Curwood. She never lets 
him rest; she’s always talking to him and get- 
ting him to lend her books and things. I believe 
it’s only to get out of seeing her that they staid 
away to-night.” 

“That can soon be settled, my dear. 
him if it was, to-morrow. I suppose you never 
ran, after George? Oh dear no—we didn’t set 
our cap in that direction ; oh, never !” 

“You hateful boy! Pa, why don’t you speak 
to him? You oughtn’t to let him be so rude, 
ma. 

“ My dear Blanche, how can I help him? Her- 
bert, if you only knew how my head is aching—” 

“ Sit straight on that chair, and don’t tilt it up 
in that way. I’m hanged if you’re fit to sit any 
where but in a kitchen !” 

Those amiable words of my brother-in-law’s 
were the last I heard; for having found at least 
the use of my legs, I had gained the door and 


I'll ask 





myself on the bed and gave way to tears. Heigh- 
ho! that’s the way the world goes round. 


Having read the foregoing rhapsody, it will 
not surprise you to hear that next morning “ cir- 
cumstances over which I had no control” demand- 
ed my immediate return to the place whence I 
came. To do them justice, the Huggens family, 
saving Herbert and the little ones, had the hon- 
esty to refrain from pressing me to stay; nor did 
they feign overpowering regret at my departure. 
Neither will it surprise you that, after the night’s 
heroics, it was a very limp and tearful “ Miss Jane 
Brown” who sat in a dejected bundle in the cor- 
ner of a first-class carriage that was flying as fast 
as steam could make it along the “iron road” to 
London. 

My old friends rallied round me, and plied me 
with invitations to “Come and take a friendly cup 
of tea—do, now! A little change would do you 
good, my dear.. Any day you like—it’s all the 
same to me; and then we can have our game of 
bésique, you know. I’ve never had a good game, 
not. once, since you left,” ete., ete. Had I been a 
man, my feelings would have relieved themselves 
by a strong expression: “Hang bésique!” per- 
haps. For, alas! tea, twaddle, and bésique had 
ceased to charm me. Charm! The-very thought 
of quints, tens, kings, muffins, and chatter turned 
me sick. An unhealthy frame of mind, and not 
to be indulged in, say you. I agree; but pity me, 
I implore you. What would you say to tea and 
bésique if your heart was feeling like mine—three 
times too big for its little body ? 

This being the state of things, it came about 
that some two weeks after my return I “sat and 
sighed alone” one evening. The Misses Sparkes 
were at the house of a mutual friend partaking 
of the “cup that cheers,” with kindred spirits. I 
had resisted every entreaty to join them, feeling 
that in all this world there was no spirit kindred 
to mine, and no cup that could possibly cheer so 
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“*WHAT! ARE YOU ALL ALONE, MISS BROWN ?’” 


slipped through quietly, instinct leading me to 
suppose on this occasion that discretion was the 
better part of valor. After-consideration has 
convinced me that I did what was best. What 
could I have done if I had obeyed my first im- 
pulse and discovered myself ? My tongue (at no 
time particularly fluent) under excitement became 
unmanageable, and either refused its office alto- 
gether, or lost itself in vain repetition. As it was, 
Ireached my room and gave vent to my outraged 
feelings in a burst of eloquence. I was always re- 
markably eloquent to myself. I locked the door, 
and up and down the room I raged. I felt as if 
the house was tumbling about my ears. How dare 
they talk so lightly of me? Would J stand by 
and hear Julia spoken of so? No—a thousand 
times no! I'll go home; I'll go this night—this 
hour—this minute ! and I began wildly gathering 
together my scattered possessions. Presently 
there came a tap at the door. 

“ Aunt Jane, tea’s ready.” 

“T can’t come down; I’m not well; I’ve got a 
headache. No, thank you, I’d rather not have 
any thing.” I’m left alone again. 

I wouldn’t marry him if he were to ask me. 
Ask me! ask me! As if he were ever likely to. 
Oh, my heart! my heart! Why did they say it? 
Would I tie myself to that brave young life and 
Never ! not if he were to im- 
plore me. Bah! are you mad, Jane Brown? He 
implore—and you? What was it she said ?—that 
Iranafterhim. Ididn’t; Heaven knows I didn’t. 
That I never lethim rest. Let me see—didn’t I? 
Did he want 
to get out of seeing me? Oh, Henry! How dare 
you callhim Henry? Whatrighthave you? He 
need not trouble; I’m going. I'll never see him 
again—never. What matter? I don’t care, not 
a single fig! How ridiculous! of course I don’t 
I'm making myself out to be as big a fool 
as Blanche takes me for. And with that I threw 











cheerless a heart. Twilight was gathering in the 
corners of the room, but I let it gather, and never 
dreamed of having lights, for I was in that state 
of mind which renders twilight congenial. I 
watched the fire-light flickering on the legs of 
Miss Sparkes’s table and Miss Anne’s rocking- 
chair, and indulged myself in thought. Now 
there’s a certain pleasure to be derived from 
plunging one’s self unreservedly into a fit of mis- 
ery and dumps ; and that pleasure I was hugging 
to myself on this identical evening. I was not 
yet dissolved in tears, but there was no telling 
how soon I might get to that stage, since feelings 
like these are not to be relied upon. My reveries 
were disturbed by the door opening softly. 

“ Please, miss, there’s a gentleman.” 

“What! are you all alone, Miss Brown ?” 

Will you believe it? Here was the voice my 
heart was aching to hear, and that stupid heart 
fluttered so wildly as well-nigh to drown all sound 
butits beatings. Here was the dear face my eyes 
were dim with longings to behold, and I could not 
raise those eyes to see. Nor had I any power. over 
my tongue to welcome, or my trembling hands to 
greet. Alas, weak, foolish Jane! Seeing that my 
previous musings had led me well on the road to 
tears, is it any wonder that this last great straw 
broke the camel’s back? Pity me, friends! I 
was very miserable. 
suddenly ; it dazed me, and the consequence was 
—tears, and, I fear, some smail hysterical sobs. 

“Tears, Jane? Why, what’s this? My. poor 
little woman, what’s this ?” 

He spoke, oh! so tenderly. My woman’s heart 
treasures still the memory of his voice. I am 
glad the Misses Sparkes happened to be out, for 
he took both my hands in his; and I don’t think 
they would have approved of his putting his arm 
round my waist either. Think as leniently of me 
as you can; I was so lonely and wretched. Ah 
me! the comfort of sobbing out my misery and 











This great light came too | 


trouble on that broad breast, sheltered by that 
kindly arm. Presently, when I grew a little calm- 
er, it was borne in upon me that however satis- 
factory this arrangement might be, it was not 
quite “the thing,” as brother-in-law Huggens 
would say; so, with a mighty blush, as the full 
sense of my position came to me, I choked back 
the tears, and endeavored to regain my self-pos- 
session and equilibrium. 

“There, you are free!’ I was not, for he held 
my hands still. “ What made you vanish so sud- 
denly from ‘The Poplars,’ eh? Jane, do you love 
me? I’ve come all this way to ask you that.” 

There was a question! Was I dreaming? I 
looked round the room. The fire flickered still 
on Miss Anne’s rocking-chair, and gleamed on 
Miss Sparkes’s knitting-needles lying on the ta- 
ble. For a moment I looked up; earnest gray 
eyes gazed straight into mine, down, down into 
my very soul. O heart! be still, be brave. What 
was it you said that night at “The Poplars?” 
What have you repeated to yourself a hundred 
times since? “Even if he should ask me, ’d—” 

“ Well, Jane?” 

“T can’t—hush !—I can not marry you; I can 
not indeed. Oh, don’t ask me, Mr. Curwood! 
Do you think I ¢ould be a drag upon you all 
your life? I'll never marry any one—I never 
intend—” 

He smiled. After all that speech cost me, he 
smiled. “I didn’t ask you to be a drag; I didn’t 
even ask you to marry me. I simply asked you 
if you loved me. Do you, Jane?” 

What could I say? I think I have before re- 
marked that my common-sense was not very 
striking. I was perplexed and troubled beyond 
expression. In my confusion I hardly knew what 
I said. I did honestly wish to do what was right; 
but with such a tumult going on within me, what 
could you expect? Tears, of course; and they 
came. 

“Oh, Mr. Curwood, don’t ask me; please don’t. 
It's—it’s— it’s all 
for your own good. 
I will not marry you, 
I'm ____ determined ; 
what would they say 
if I did? . Blanche 
says I’m at least two 
years older than you. 
I tell you I'll never 
marry. Oh, please 
go away, and don’t 
ask me. I shall 
never love any one 
else ; but—” 

Now can you im- 
agine a strong case 
put in a weaker 
light? I blush as 
I write, to think of 
my fluency when by 
myself, and the neat 
things I might have 
said, and the terrible 
hash I made of it. 
And I was eight- 
and-twenty, and 
should have known 
better. My only ex- 
cuse is that this was 
the very first ques- 
tion of the kind ever 
put to me. To re- 
turn, however. He 
interrupted me at 
that “ but.” 

“Ah! then you 
do love me. Kiss 
me, Jane, and we'll 
go on to the next 
question.” 

Monstrous propo- 
sition! I grew des- 

rate. 

“T won't kiss you. 
Don’t you hear? I 
will not let you tie 
yourself to me. I love you, oh! Ido love you, 
but far too well to be a clog upon you. I love 
you so that I would not have the world laugh 
at you as the man who married the little woman 
two years older than himself.” 

He let go my hand and put his arm about me 
again. “The world! What is the world to us? 
I love you, Jane, and I think you love me. You 
are my world. Are your two years to separate 
us? What are two years ina lifetime? Pshaw! 
who is there in the world to trouble about us? 
Blanche and Mrs. Huggens? A rush for them! 
This repays me for all they can say;”’ and he 
bent down and kissed me, 

“Oh, it is not right!” I cried, with one last 
effort to maintain the heroic sentiments of a 
fortnight ago. “Look at me! Indeed, I see my- 
self that I am not a suitable wife for you.” 

“ Hush, my darling; I will not have even you 
say that,” he interrupted. “Out of all the wom- 
en I know, I choose you for my wife. Who dares 
question my choice’ Jane, henceforth I think I 
shall love all little women for your sweet sake.” 

Later I demurred at this, and told him I should 
be jealous if he did. For I could fight no longer. 
I surrendered unconditionally, and haye never 
once regretted my defeat. The astonishment of 
the Misses Sparkes beggars description, How- 
ever, they became reconciled in time, and now 
have one more house to visit on tea and bésique 
terms. 

I have neither space nor inclination to put 
down all the remarks the “ world” made, some 
of them not particularly pleasant; but even this 
many-tongued monitress grew tired of us at last. 

Let me finish with my first observation: Is 
not truth stranger than fiction? For who in the 
wide world would have supposed that “little Miss 
Brown” would ever be married? There! that is 
what I was very nearly saying at the beginning. 
Wouldn't it have spoiled the story ? 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Heten P. G.—Consult your family physician. We 
do not undertake to prescribe for diseases. Even phy- 
sicians seldom do so by letter. 

Kataanine.—There are several Protestant sister- 
hoods, we believe, in the United States, but we have 
not space for a detailed account of them, which you 
can obtain, without difficulty, from an Episcopal cler- 
gyman. 

8. S.—Get a light gray or pearl-colored silk, and that 
will be suitable for either a day or evening wedding. 
Have it made with a basque and trained skirt. The 
neck should be square, filled in with lace; the sleeves 
hulf-long, with frilis at the elbow and lace inside. If 
you like color, you might brighten the dress with fa- 
cings of rose-color. The summer silk dress will be 
appropriate for your younger sister, 

Mrou.—It is too early to make your black silk in the 
fall fashions. The best advice we can give you now is 
to have a basqne and deep round over-skirt, trimmed 
with clustered pleatings ; or, if you are very stout, have 
8 polonaise instead. 

M. J. E.—Get nice wool goods, either cashmere or 
camel’s-hair, to make a basque and over-skirt to wear 
with your cinnamon brown lower skirt. Make the 
sleeves of the wool also, and trim the whole with 
pleatings and folds made of your cinnamon over-skirt. 
Gray cashmere would look well with the goods you 
now have. 

Briia.—Darker blue silk or else navy blne camel’s- 
hair will make a more stylish suit than if you combine 
gray cashmere with your bine silk. Have the sleeves 
of the blue silk, and trim the over-ekirt with fringe. 
A plain cuirass basque and over-skirt is most liked at 
present, though indications are that the polonaise will 
be much used next season. As you wish to wear your 
lower skirt with other over dresses, you will do well to 
have it entirely of one kind of silk. 

Mso Mrrritirs.—Many gentlemen now wear the 
English semi-dress costume at full-dreas weddings that 
take place in the daytime. This consists of a black 
(or dark) cloth frock-coat, with vest of the same, gray 
pantaloons, and either white or colored tie, according 
to fancy. During the summer white vests are some- 
times worn with this suit. 

Srrover.—Your sample will make a pretty suit, but 
is rather light for September or October wear. Why 
not get darker brown wool instead? We would sug- 
gest also that stripes or a plain ground will be a bet- 
ter investment than your plaid. 

F. B, F.—Get blue-gray or seal brown woolen goods 
for your traveling and Centennial suit for the fall. A 
silk skirt will make it more dressy, but do not have 
silk sleeves, as it is said that fashion will not last 
throngh the next season. Have a Boiteuse polonaise 
of the wool goods, and trim with fringe. 

Sweet Sixrreen.—Your Ulster will do very well, but 
would protect your dress better if it reached to the bot- 
tom of the skirt. Your checked silk, a black dress, 
and a linen one will be an abundance. Turbane are 
fashionably worn now, and will be suitable for you. 
Wear your hair in a long Catogan loop, or else in a 
braided knot low behind your ears. 

A Sunsoziper.— Woo! fringes are 80 much worn now 
that you can very well wear that you have. 

Luttiz M.—A slip or case of gossamer water-proof, 
with canvas lining, would be excellent to wrap your 
shawl in. This is sometimes attached to the shawl 
strap in a very convenient way. Bind the edges with 
braid. It will not need ornamentation. A yard of 
water-proof is enough. 

Morurr.—Long sacques, of white muslin and lace 
worn over pale blue or rose silk are the most dressy 
outside garments for your little girl. They cost $25 
or $30 ready-made. 

P.—Hernani over-skirts are not lined. 
Jesste.—Make a polonaise buttoned behind of your 
brown plaid silk, and wear with a plain brown skirt. 
Use the pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. IX. 
8. M. C.—Make your black cashmere with a plain 
long polonaise very slightly draped, and trimmed with 
braid. If you prefer a basque and over-skirt, have a 
plain cuirass and the simple long round over-skirt 
edged with braid or with folds, or else knife-pleating. 
Jexnin H.—Make your Irish poplin with a long 
princesee polonaise and eimply trimmed lower skirt. 
For the black silk have a basque and fashionably 
draped upper skirt edged with rich fringe. Put box- 
pleated flounces on the lower skirt. 

A Boston Scnscetser.—Get seal brown or else myr- 
tle green wool like that described in New York Fash- 
jones of Bazar No, 35, Vol. [X., for your traveling dress 
for the autumn. Make it with a very simple polonaise, 
and trim the lower skirt with pleated flounces. Use 
wide braid and fringe of the same shade as the wool 
on the polonaise. 

W. C. M.—Read reply above to “‘ A Boston Subscrib- 
er” for hints about your traveling snit. Plain goods 
are more becoming than any striped, plaid, or figured 
stuffs, especially to atout persons. 

8. M. 8. P.—Turn the front of your over-skirt to the 
back, end make it a deep apron open behind. That is 
the only change needed in the bronze silk. At pres- 
ent black cashmere is preferred for a fall dress to wear 
at home or on the street. You can get a good warm 
cloth eacque of serviceable quality for $16 to $20. It 
will buve very little trimming, but will be more dressy 
than the striped shawl you speak of. There are ex- 
cellent soft all-wool long shawls to be had in nice 
plaids or checks for from $10 to $14. The cloth sacque 
will be best for your little girl's cloak, as it is suitable 
in all weather, and a water-proof cloak is not. 

J. Y.—Your black brocaded sample is very stylish, 
The princesse polonaise is one of the most fashionable 
modeis. 

M.—Any neck-tie, either white or colored, may be 
worn with a black silk dress, White lace ties and 
those of écru net are more worn now than white mus- 
lin ties. Black thread Jace ia used to trim the neck 
and wrists of black silk dresses, White Valenciennes, 
duchesse, or Malines—which is thread lace—is worn 
inside the black lace. Crépe lisse, muslin, and crimped 
tarlatan frilla are also worn in the same way. The 


gloves matching your hat trimmings will look well. | 


Make a large mantle of your black cashmere, with 
a sacque back and square mantilla fronts. Trim with 
broad wool braid and fringe. White musiin sacques 
are much worn here, Get some écru or cream-colored 
gauze for an over dress to wear with your wine-colored 


silk, and you will have a very fashionable toilette for | 


full-dress occasions. 

Mrs. M. H. S.—Use the cashmere for your over dress 
with a silk skirt. Polonaises will be so fashionable in 
the fall that you will do well to have one of your 
dresses made by the Boiteuse Polonaise pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. IX., and the other by the 
Centennial Basque Suit pattern that has already been 
sent you. Trim the polonaise with broad wool braid 
and fringe. Put bias silk bands on the basque and 
over-skirt. 








MODERN WOMEN. 

Ir is a sad commentary upon our boasted civ- 
ilization that the womea of our times have de- 
generated in health and physique until they are 
literally a race of invalids—pale, nervous, feeble 
and back-achy, with only here and there a few 
noble exceptions in the persons of the robust, 
buxom ladies characteristic of the sex in days 
gone by. By a very large experience, covering a 
period of years, and embracing the treatment of 
many thousands of cases of those ailments pe- 
culiar to women, Dr. Pierce, of the World’s Dis- 
pensary, Buffalo, N, Y., has perfected, by the com- 
bination of certain vegetable extracts, a natural 
specitic, which he does not extol as a cure-all, 
but one which admirably fulfills a singleness of 
purpose, being a most positive and reliable rem- 
edy for those weaknesses and complaints that 
atilict the women of the present day. This nat- 
ural specitic compound is called Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription. The following are among 
those diseases in which this wonderful medicine 
has worked cures as if by magic and with a cer- 
tainty never before attained by any medicines: 
Weak back, nervous and general debility, falling 
aud other displacements of internal organs, re- 
sulting from debility and lack of strength in nat- 
ural supports, internal fever, congestion, inflam- 
mation and ulceration, and very many other 
chronic diseases incident to women, not proper 
to mention here, in which, as well as in the cases 
that have been enumerated, the Favorite Pre- 
scription effects cures—the marvel of the world. 
It will not do harm in any state or condition of 
the system, and by adopting its use the invalid 
lady may avoid that severest of ordeals—the 
consulting of a family physician. Favorite Pre- 
scription is sold by dealers in medicines gen- 
erally.—[ Com.] 





SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 

Tues Pills are composed exclusively of vegeta- 
ble ingredients, and although they entirely super- 
sede the use of Mercury, do not leave any of its 
injurious effects, They act directly upon the 
liver, and are a valuable remedy in all cases of 
derangement of that organ. Sick Headache, In- 
digestion, and all Bilious Disorders succumb to 
the free use of them.—| Com.] 








CERTAINLY WORTH INVESTIGATING. 

THe immmense practical advantages of the new 
invention of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing-machine 
Company—their new automatic sewing-machine ; 
different in principle from every other sewing- 
machine manufactured. On view at Centennial 
Machinery Hall, Sec. C. 7, Col. 50, and at No, 658 
Broadway, New York.—{ Com.] 





Persons wishing employment can make lucrative 
Wages right at home, selling our beautiiul lithographic 
engravings. Sometuing entirely new, and that every 
body wili buy who sees them. Send 25 cents for sam- 
ples and take an agency. E. N. Rout, Box 464, N. Y.— 
LCom.) 





Burwett’s Cocoarne kills dandruff, or irritation, 
and promotes the growth of hair.—(Com. 











Corvine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented ay te Ww rom | patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
W heel is equally useful for cntting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVE RTISEM ENTS. 


ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 

diseases, Dyspe} psia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, *rlesh, and sre and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the oer ptly and radically 
cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF 
LIME AND SODA, we ey 1858. Prices $1 and 
$2 per bottle Prepared only b: 

NCHESTER & co., Chemists, 

Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
aud discrimination, Circular, with full information, 
sentfree. Miss M. J. Huntrnevon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 











R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 








Ostrich Feathers 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N.Y. 


PIANO-FORTES —aAttention. 


If you desire to purchase a piano or an organ, you 
will find it to your advantage to write for a circular and 
terms of the celebrated FRENCH & CO. 9 agg 6 ote 
or the CLOUGH & WARREN ORGA Address 
J. W. Frenon & Co., 20 East 14th St. i and 
retail =eecene of Havuer Davis, & ‘Go. and Freon 
& Co’s Pianos, and C.oven & Waunen Organs. Pianos 
sold on the installment ae at low Every 
instrument warranted. Agents Wanted, 





SHOPPING 





Of every description for Ladies ited by 
Mus. LETITIA C. BAKER, Were 23d a St, New 
York. Send stamp for ‘or Circular, with reference, "&e. 


WRIGHT 8 ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET 


ained wonderful popularity. Itsuse makesthe skin 
Hess y, soft, white,and smooth, prevents wrinkles,and is 
the dest of all Toilet Soaps. Sold | byd druggists generally. 


2 5 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


Nir ites Serene are 
atalogue and to Mrs. 
BATTEY, Post-office Box 1200, New York. 

















Mana OER: success of the 


UE ITA WAVE, 
L MAR Gor FURE for front and 
§ 


back; can be adjusted wituout a single hair- 
pin, and will not rip or tear; great improve- 
ment on the * Invisible.” From $3 00 up- 
ward; made of naturally curly hair, from 
$5 00 upward. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS in new and 
original designs, very stylish and arse ot 
| the looks of all ladies instantly, $2 00 per 
inch on real patent hair lace and cnaliay 
| curly hair; on imitation a $1 00 per inch. 

The largest assortment 07 

HUMAN HAIR “GOODS, 

positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
| Coiffures, the most modern styles, 
made of all Jong hair and woven in one 
piece, $5 00 and upward. 
| Our new stemless Grecian Braid 
|can be arranged in a few minutes into the 
most stylish Coiffares, made of the finest 
| quality 4 long hair, from $10 00 upward. 
| MHAE SWITCHES of the finest 
| quality re} hair, from $5 00 upward; and 
CURLS warranted naturally curly, from 
| $1.00 upward. 
| Nets for the front hair, 25c. and 5vc. each. 

COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 

roved manner, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 

ATEST METHOD, ROOTS all sn WAY, 

Hair taken in Exchan 

GRAY HAIR A SPEC A LTry. 

Oar quality of human hair goods can not 
| be excelled. The best proof in the world, 
54 West nighest groniem awarded by the American 


Instit 
14thSt. | L. SHAW'S UnEty Ae? 
RAUTIFY se BAZAAR, 

Near CREME BLAN 

or the Magic Beautifier, for the complexion. 
Sixth IT IS DELIGHTFULLY COOLING, im- 
| parts a brilliant transparency; recommended 
Avenue, o the most prominent phy sicians, analyzed 
| by the best chemists in this country and 
NEW roved to be not ae. ‘harasions but very 
eneficial to the skin. Applied at the store 
YORK. ig desired. $1 00 per box. 
| All superfluous hair on lips, cheek, chin, 
arms, &c., removed without pain, and ef- 
fectively, or no charge. 

F. Coupray’s celebrated AURORA, to bleach 
hair of any color to a fine golden blonde without 
injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce bottle, $1 50; for 
6-ounce bottle, $2 50. J.B. 
aration, DER A‘TINE, a sure cure to remove all 
wrinkles = the face, $2 00 per bottle. 

0 MORE GRAY HAIR, 

L. hour Persian Kheuna will change ery 
hair to its natural color without the use of 
Lac Sulphur, or Nitrate of Silver, from a 
beautiful brown to black, $1 00 per box. 

‘A large assortment of all modern beautifying 
COSMETICS on hand. 

Our new illustrated price-list now ready. ee 
will be kept open every Saturday until 10 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, when n prepa 
free of all charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. 


. . . 
Reclining Invalid Chair 
ON WHEELS, 

1 
or out ugar. © Bee fecliuing one 
wed e. e., pend tor for circular. ni 
59, and made ie ie 
New Haven Folding Chair Co., 
New Haven, Corr 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 


| 
| 



















FonTane's wonderful prep- | 


——se 


Automatic Crystal Fountain, 


Price Complete $15. 


More elaborate style furnished ; also. Fonntsins for Connter nae with only silver-plated basin and jet in sicht. 


Al- 


kes it a delightful Perfume Fountain 


wer excites general wonderment and surprise. 


A little Cologne added to the water mal 


at slight expense, as the water is used over and over again. Heicht to top of Basin, 21 in. 


po 


Ruby-Glass Basin and Globes, mounted on a Golden-Bronze 


No springs, weights, or hidden mechaniam, but a simple law of hydrostat- 


apnarent absence of motive 






JAMES W. TUFTS, 33 to 39 Bowker Street, Boston, Mass. 


Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 


Standard, with Polished Marble Baee. 
ics practically applied. The 


ways reliable, and in order. 


Address for Circular, 


Patented Feb. 7, 1871. 





PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. Large reduc- 
tion in prices. A trial bottle free. 

Mrs. J. A. DROLLINGER, LaPorte,Ind, 
Box 1088, (Formerly Mrs. br. 8. B. Collins.) 





ADJUSTABLE BUSOM PAD. 





MAS of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect shape, 
will not break nor get out of order; gives pertect 
satisfaction = every respect; has strong medical en- 





Leamon’s “Dyes Color Cottons, 


Leamon’s Dyes Color any thin 


ruggiete sellthem. A book givin full and explicit 
airect ns will be sent to any one by addressing ae pee 
prietors, Writs, Rionarpson, & Co. , Burlington, Vt. 


C RETONNE WORK,—Russia Emb’y, Roman 
Emb’y, Graphic Emb’y, &c. Send 8-ct. stamp for 
descriptive circular and trade price-list of new fancy 
work to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., New York. 











ht, porous, healthy, graceful. 
on receipt sy tty cents. Libe ‘terms to the trade 
F.W. SULLIVAN & CO. Show Rooma, $15 t amy i 
Factory, 61 Hudson St., New York. P.O. Bo 


For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly ines, at 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
I Decorating ep 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


95 Fancy Cards, 11 Styles, with name, 10 cts. 
20 Acquaintance or Scroll Cards, no name, 10 cts, 
80 Fancy Cards, all — “a with name, 20 cts. 
Agents Wanted. USTED, Nasean, N. N. ¥. 











ITING MACHINES, 92. 





Makes any size Knife or Box Plait 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50, 
Or by = on receipt of $2 80. 

ENTS WA\TED. 


Us (wares! i$ KELLOGG, ‘Troy, N. N. Ye 


I Capital Book fie Canvassers. 





Th Poets and Poetry of Seetland. 


The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: from the Earliest to the Present Time. Comprising Charac- 
teristic Selections from the Works of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical 


and Critical Notices. 


By James Grant Witson. 


With Portraits on Steel. To be completed 


in about twelve numbers, 8vo, price 75 cents each. 





It is a very interesting and jndiciously-made collec- 
tion, and its value is increased by the brief notices 
which are given of the poets and their works,—Spee- 
tator, London. 

Altogether the book seems so well and solidly done 
that, if we are not mach mistaken, it will find a place 
for itself, and bring to many a new source of pure and 
elevating enjoyment.—Nonconformist, London. 

We can congratulate Mr. Wilson on the admirable 
selection he has made from the works of eminent 
Scottish bards. —John Bull, London. 

Will prove of service to the student of poetry.— 
Pall Mall Gazette, London. 

The only fault we have to find is that we wish that 
there was mach more of it.— Graphic, London. 


The selections thoronghly illustrate the power of 
the varions poets from whom they are taken, The 
portraits are anusually good, and the biographical 
sketches clear and comprehensive.—Notes and Queries, 
London. 

This is a carefully compiled and at the same time 
a most comprehensive selection from the poets and 
poetry of Scotland. It is the best collection we have 
seen, and the work is well worthy of » place in the 
library of all who admire Scottish poets and their 
poetry.— Weekly Review, London. 

The book is thoronghly well done; the selections 
are made with taste and jndgment; the very best 
pieces of the poets are invariably selected — Art 





Journal, London, 





The first six numbers are now ready. Six 


fine portraits on steel of Joanna Baillie, William 


Drummond, of Hawthornden, Allan Ramsay, the Rev. John Skinner, Robert Tannahill, and Rob- 


ert Burns. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Sold by Subscription. Agents Wanted. 





(™ It is suggested that in places where there is no agent for the work, persons desiring to 
purchase it should make direct application, with remittance, to the publishers, who will send any 
of the numbers by mail or express, to any part of the United States or Canada, postage or freight 


free, on receipt of the price. 




















“HARPER'S BAZAR. 














SPECIAL NOTICE. 


——— 


AT. Semart&ct 


ARE EXHIBITING A LARGE AND WELL- 
SELECTED STOCK OF FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC 


Black, Colored, 
and Fancy Silks 


NOTWITHSTANDING THE ADVANCE OF 
OVER 50 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF RAW 
SILK IN EUROPE, OWING TO THE FAILURE 
OF THE SILK CROP, THESE GOODS WILL 
BE OFFERED LARGELY AT THE PRE- 
VAILING 


LOW PRICES 


of Last Season, 


IN ORDER TO REDUCE THE VOLUME OF 
STOCK. 


Such Inducements to Purchasers 


MAY NOT OCCUR AGAIN FOR A LONG 
PERIOD. 

THE ATTENTION OF FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, 
STRANGERS, AND RESIDENTS OF NEIGHBOR- 
ING CITIES IS INVITED. 


Baivay Ath, 8 h&lthsts, 


MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 
Increases in Popularity 
every year, and 
For Hrautu, Comrort, and Sryue 
is acknowledged Tur Besy Arrioie 

of the kind ever made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Beware of imitations and 
infringements. 

Mancrvotcurrp So.ery BY 
FOY & HARMON, New Haven, Conn. 








Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those hot accustomed to making their 
own garments, Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, "and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirta, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES McCALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New Y ork. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper’ 8 Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 





IMPIRE Y ou are troubled with a bad 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 

arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 


Breath; it annoys your friends as 
BRE ATH ing with that peerless dentifrice, 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggista. 





well as yourself. You would like 

to get rid of it, but scarcely know 

what means to adopt. We will tell 

and your breath will become eweet and your teeth 

assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
676: stam me) 4 samen. eae 

+f txt » sui. Bes Si Sad peeesions let of 

aol te for the pe re ne ea rare Corn 

PSunheardof rates. Address W.C. “oaRNo 712 Washing 6 a 


mon cards a 
sHoston, Mass. 


R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S Oriental Cream, or Mag- 
ical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable worl 
48 Bond S8t., N. Y., and of druggists. $1 50 per bottle. 


POISON; Al—Ladies, before using any cosmetics, 
be sure you don’t use any poisons; 
a few drops of ammonia will turn all poisonous 
articles instantly a dirty black. Creme Blanche, 
sold at L. SHAW’S, 54 West 14th Street, near Sixth 
Avenue, New York, ‘imparts a beautiful transparency. 
Has been thoroughly tested and pronounced to be 
not only harmless, but very beneficial to the skin. 
$1 00 per box. 

TAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 

Blocks. Circulars free, or stamped samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 
Walker St., N. Y., or 182 Lexington St., Baltimore Md. 








IKE,I n name, 30cts.and | 
pack fo’ samples vou 


; 





| 





STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave, & Twenty-Third Bt” 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 


Cordially invite their Friends and Patrons a ae 
out of the city to an inspection of their 


NUMEROUS DEPARTMENTS, 


when in or —— through New York to or from the 
Centennial, rder to see for themselves the quality 
and line of. goods they are offering. 


NO IMPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE. 
STERN BROS., Sixth Ave. and 23d St. 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS) 


POPULAR STORES, 
183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 
GRENADINES. 


Best Iron Grenadines, from the late sales, at 25c. ; 
merly 50c. 

100 Pieces Lupin’s Silk and Wool Iron Grenadine, 
former price, $1 00, reduced to 5uc. 


Fancy and Colored Silks. 

Plaid Silke, reduced 60c., 65., T5c.; a bargain. 

Black Silks, warranted to wear, “'Bonnet ” and Amer- 
can, T5c., 95c., $1 00, $1 40; twenty-four inch, $1 75, 
$1 95, $2 2, #2 75. 

Black Cashmeres, ame 's make, 70c., T5c., SSc., ST¥C., 
90c., $1 25, $1 75. 
nglish do. 50c., 60¢. , T5e.; all bargains. 
Ladies’ U nderwear, great bargains. 

Millinery Goods 

All kinds of Dress Goods reduced before stock taking. 





for- 


Orders solicited from all parts of the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Goods sent C.O All goods warranted as 
represented. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. Sam- 
ples sent to all parts of the of the » Union. ‘R & O.B. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns sre Guavep to Fit any Fievrr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accurdéy, a0 as to be nad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
bladea, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Sait Patterns are now ready: 

Tol. VIII, 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... No. 
LOOSE BA pots E, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, and Walking Skirt se 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
Sheath Over-skirt, & Clinging Walking Skirt * 41 
CUIRASS BASQU E, Long Square Over-skirt, ; 





and Walking Skirt...........sscecesseeceee, * 43 
JOCKEY BASQUE, Double FS spe with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... * 48 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Doubie: Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “ 48 
LONG CLOAK, Apron ‘with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walking EET ON eT eee “ 45 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS te 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, an 
Clinging Walking Skirt................... “ 46 
| ASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
‘ocket, and Demi-Trained GEL c0 50050 “ 46 
MARGUERITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 
Bam GRIT. oo oc ccesccccccccescccsccosccoesse cs bese. 
PRINCESSE PE s ktd nhobucceocasctteengess “ 48 


GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 


Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)....... “ 60 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER............. .... “ $3 
Vol. 1X. 


GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and Py Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
YOATS ON) .. 02. eee cece sccecscrscersscccceecs oe 
PRINC ESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Tr; 






Skir 
BLOU SE BAS 2, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Full-Trained Skirt ctasetinGbachbes dds hee oe ~ 9 
CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 12 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 


ekirt, and Walking Skirt.............. o. 38 
LAFAYETTE SAU QUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 

Pe ae a a reer “2 
CORSET BASQUE, Burnons Over-skirt with 

Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt.......... 18 
Mi TY-SIX” POLON AISE WALKING o 
LA. SSOITRUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 22 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 

be Pe rrr “ 22 
SCARF MANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 

SVMOE TENE, 0's! pecevecS sesddacecnessaaeee =o 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 

Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 

Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt)........... * 30 
PLEATED MUSLIN SUIT aon Over-skirt, 

SEE EE GIN oven ncecndetesescodetones a 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Suite will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Ten Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits sepuraied or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


VERY LADY can become her own Lace Maker 

after perusing Mapame Gueney's Work, “* How to 
Make Lace.” Supplied, with Samples and Price-List, 
for 25c. Materials as follows: Honiton (white) from 
9c.; black silk, 13c.; Point (white) 6c.; black silk,1 
Purle (white) de. : black 8 tlk, Se, per yard. Linen eat 
and other Threads, Add the roadway. t#” Money 
Orders to Mux. GURNEY, P. O. Box 8527, New York. 











American Plaiting Machine C0, | NO. LADY 


No. 46 West Broadway, New York. 
P. 0. Box 6269. 


We desire to call your attention 
to the well-known American. Plait- 
ing Machine, which is a radical im- 
poreuens on all others, having the 

ew Rubber Tension, making it 
the most salable and perfect- -work- 
ing machine ever produced, and 
= be seen to be appreciated. 

———— feature being its 
sda ility to all kinds of goods, 
and in labor-saving its value is in- 
calculable, as is attested by the 
| Yast amount of testimonials we are 
in receipt of daily, bein, in use b; 
the firet dressmakers in New Yor 
and other cities. 

Plaiting of any desired width 
beautifully and Trtistically done 
with this machine. The work can 
be made to lie flat or raised; will 
plait old 8 as well as new. 
Simple easily managed. No 
lady or dressmaker who consults 
her interests will be without the 
‘ —_—— Plaiter.” 

erson can easily do the 
w.. of six by the old hand meth- 
od, and the low price at which this 
machine is offered brings it within 
| the reach of all. Will pay for it- 


LADIES 
DRESS 
PLATING: 
MACHINE. 








Side Platting, “2 
es? 
Box Plaiting, self in one day’s time. 
| Orders promptly filled on receipt 
of price, $2 50 (packed in 
a neat box.) 
Ol p | We want representatives in every 
l add that we are able to meet 
laiti | Any demand for them on account 
;of our superior facilities, having 
fitted up our factory expressly for 
‘| producing them in large quant ities 2. 
ery gas ue 

There is no monthly Miss an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
ecience, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 


her and town in the Union, and 
FOR 1876. 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 








The best aesenei of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eller. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Examiner 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches, — Provi- 
dence Journal, 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. | - 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Haxeer's Magazine, Hanver’s Weexry, and Harern’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 WO: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be xugylied gratia for every Club of Five 
Scnsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 





Termes ror APVERTISING IN Hanrenr's WEEKLY anD 
danrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, #4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Who regards her persoual appearance can afford to 
be ignorant of the new theory of treating the com- 
plexion.. Miss Koole’s recipe makes the best beauti- 
fier kwown, and is a positive luxury in hot weather. 
Any druggist can prepare it. Send $1 for recipe, or 
Scents for circular, to MISS J. M. KOOLE, 

P.O. Box 41! 4130, New y York City. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SP OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

THE MIKADO’'S EMPIRE. Book I. History of Ja- 
pan from 66 B.C, to 1872 A.D. Book I, Personal 
Experiences, Observations, aud Studies in Japan, 
1870-1874. By Witutam Exvvior Grirris, A.M., late 
of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. Copi- 
ously Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $4 00. 

Il. 

AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. A Novel. By F. W. 
Rostnson, Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “ For 
Her Sake,” “Poor Humanity,” ‘Second-Cousin 
Sarah,” “True to Herself,” “Her Face was Her 
Fortune,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

IIL. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. By 
Witt Carieros, Author of “Farm Ballads” ond 
. Farm Legends.” Illustrated. Post Svo, Cloth, 
1 50. 





IV. 

ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. A Novel. By Jonw 
Saunpers, Author of ‘‘ Abel Drake’s Wife,” ** Bound 
to the Wheel,” * Hirell,” *‘ Martin Pole,” &c, 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. - 

HAY-FEVER. A Popular Treatise on the Disease 
known as “ Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “ Au- 
tumnal Catarrh,” including Accounts of Several 
Hundred Cases. By Groner M. Brann, A.M., M.D. 
Author of “Our Home Physician,” “Rati — 
Drinking,” “ Stimulants and Narcotics," &c. Tone, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


VI. 

THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. 
R. D. Bu ACKMORE, Author of 
“The Maid of Sker,” 
Doone,” &c. Illustrated. 

VII. 

STARBOARD AND PORT. Starboard and Port: 
the *“Netiie” Along Shore. A Summer's Yacht 
Cruise along the Coasts of Maine and Labrador. 
By Geoxrer H. Herworrs. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


CRIPPS, By 
‘Cradock Nowell,” 
‘Alice Lorraine,” “ Lorna 


Svu, Paper, 75 cents. 


VIIT. 
ROSE TURQUAND. A Novel. 
Kins. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Ix. 
ORTON’S ANDES AND THE AMAZON. The 
Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Continent 
of South America. By James Orton, A.M., Profes- 
ser of Natnral History in Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. ; Corresponding Member of the Acad- 
emy of Natar al Sciences, Philadelphia, and of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, New York’: Author of 
“Comparative Zoology,” ‘&c. Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, containing Notes of a Second 
Journey Across the Continent from Para to Lima 
and Lake Titicaca. With two Maps and Numerous 
Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $8 00. 
p 
HIDDEN PERILS. ‘A Novel. 
Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” ” “ Victor and 
Vanquished,” “The Squire’s Legacy, " &c. 8vO, 
Paper, 75 cents. n 


COX’S GENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE. A 
General History of Greece, from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Alexander the Great. With a Sketch 
of the Subsequent History to the Present Time. 
By Groner W. Cox, M.A. “Maps and Plans. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with the Student's Series. 


By Exzrce Hop- 


By Mary Cerctr. Hay, 


XII. 
MERIVALE'S GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 
A General History of Rome, from the Foundation 
of the City to the Fall of Angustalus. B.C. 753-A.D. 


476. By Cuarirs Merivare, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00, Uniform with the Student's 
Series. 


XIIl. 

DR. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. History of the Intellecraal 
Development of Europe. By Joun Witi.am Drarer, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of New Y ork, Author of a “Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘Civil Policy of America,” 
‘History of the American Civil War,” &. Revised 
Edition, in Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XIV. 

DANIEL DERONDA. By Grorer Ettor, Anthor of 
“Middlemarch,” “ Romola,” “Adam Bede,” &c. 
In Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $8 00. (iol. 1 Now 
Keady.) 
ee” Harrre & Broruens will send either of the above 

works by mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to 

any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of 
the price. 


ew Hanrer’s CaTatoacur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER 


& BROTHERS, 
Franky Sqvane, N. Y. 


» Visiting Cards, w'th td name finely 
pi luted, sent fur 25c. We have 10 styles. 
Agents Wanted. * i samples sent for 
stamp. A. H. Fuller’ & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


EAUTIFU IL Brown or Brac kK, No previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “C ee For 
Tur Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey S8t,N 


\ TANTED—Lady Agents every where, to make from 
$6 to $8 daily, selling the Popular Spinal Corset. 
Address Sk SPINAL CORSET CO., 27 Bond 8t., N. a 


Men to tr rane’ and sell goods to 
WAN dealers. No peddiug. $908 
movin, hotel aud traveling Toute. 
__Daid. MoxiToR MANUFACTURING Co, » Ciner npat 





( UININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in 
Quinine Elixir C\eap; better than Pilla. Dru gists 
M’f'd by Al) aire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, Ll. 


$5 to $20 Fn frve. < 


7 ORWIC H U niversity Scientific and Military School, 
Northfield, Vt. Address Prof. CHARLES DOLE. 


$10:$25 


$12 


keep it. 





day at home. Samples “worth $1 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


per day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
J. HM. Be Frorv’s Sons, Buston, Mass. 





Q a day at home. Agents wanted. Ontat and 


terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 
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FACETIZ. 


“Tue adulteration of liquor,” said a punning judge, 
who was trying a culprit for mixing sand with his 
sugar, “is a case of gross wrong ; but the adulteration 
of tea, sugar, and such articles of common necessity is 
certainly a grocer offense.” 


angentiibdeetanes 

Eqvat To Tur Oocasion.—A Scotch professor in the 
University of Edinburgh was experimenting before 
his pupils with some combustible substances, and, as 
he was mixing them, they exploded, 
shattering the vial which he held 
into fragments. He held up a small 
piece of glass, and said, very gravely, 
*Gentlemen, I have made this experi- 
ment often with this very same vial, 
and never knew it to break in my 
hands before.” 

> 

Sorntiznt Beincs—Musk-rats. 

lealibhdiaiedpimersinines 

Sam. “I say, Jim, how does you 
like my new sweet ob clothes ?” 

Jim, “Sweet ob clothes! Go’long. 
You mean suit ob clothes.” 

Sam. “Go ‘long wid yer own self, 
you black ignoramus. Don’t folks 
as. knows French say ‘sweet ob 
rooms?’ Well, de same am applica- 
A to clothes. Go whitewash your- 
self.” 





“TENDER AND TRUE.” 


Lrrrie Grau. “ Oh, please, Sir, I’ve 
brought your shirt home, but mother 
says she can’t wash it no more, cos 
she was obliged to paste it up agen 
the wall and chuck soap-suds at it, 
it’s so tender.” 

oe 

“Is your mistress in ?” 

* She is, Sur.” 

“Ts she engaged ?” 

* Faith, she’s more than that. She's 
married.” 

When your plans are frustrated for 
want of money, what metal does the 
fact resemble ?—Tin-foii. 

_—>—__—_—_ 

Mark Twain says that he went to 
Mormondom with the idea of exter- 
minating polygamy. “ But,” he adds, “my heart was 
wiser than my head. It warmed toward the poor un- 
gainly and pathetically ‘homely’ creatures; and as I 
turned to hide the generous moisture in my eyes, I 
said, ‘No; the man that marries one of them has 
dove an act of Christian charity, which entitles him 
to the kindly applause of mankind, not their harsh 
censure ; and the man that marries sixty of them has 
— . deed of open-handed generosity that is indeed 

e?? 
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NOT AFRAID—BUT HUMAN. 














“What a traveler you have become!” exclaimed a 
Bostonian on meeting an acquaintance at Constanti- 
nople. 

“To tell you the truth,” was the frank reply, “I am 
obliged to run about the world to keep ahead of my 
character; for the moment it overtakes mel am ruined.” 


cnipianeienaaan 

Philander says that it makes him shudder to read the 
advertisement of a printer for a boy of “ good moral 
character,” when it is well known that he means to 
make a “‘ devil” of him. 
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A CAUSE FOR CONGRATULATION. 


Master Frep. “Tell you what it is, Grandpa, there’s one thing we ought to feel grateful for, and that is 
that we’ve both been allowed to live long enough to see our Country one hundred years old.” 


A German professor, while lecturing on momentum 
to the Junior Class not long since, related in illustration 
of his subject an account of an explosion of gunpow- 
der in one of the army trains during the late war, on 
which occasion, he said, the horses were blown off their 
shoes. “ But this,” he added, “‘ was an extreme case.” 


Foote, being scolded by a lady, said, “I have heard 
of tartar and brimstone: you are the cream of one and 
the flower of the other.” 

———_—~> = 

A ragged Irish emigrant was arguing strongly in fa- 
vor of an equal division of property in the blessed land 
of his adoption. ‘‘ Well, suppose such 
a division were to take place,” said 
his opponent, “‘how much do you 
think would fall to your share ?” 

“Why, I don’t know exactly,” re- 
plied Teague, “ but I should sup; 








TWO SIDES. 


ROMANCE. 


A person was boasting that he bad sprung from a 
high family. “ Yes,” said a by-stander, “I have seen 
some of the same family so high that their feet could 
not touch the ground.” 


————_—~<.——__— 

“Tt was simply an informal affair,” wrote the editor, 
of a little strawberry party at a neighbor’s house. “It 
was simply an infernal affair,” read the compositor, and 
that editor will never get any more invitations from 
that quarter. 
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A DARWINIAN. 
Screntirrc Monxey. “Cut it off short, Tim ; I can’t afford to await developments before I can take my 


proper position in Society. 





REALITY. 


A medical student says he has never been able to 
discover the bone of contention, and desires to know 
whether it is not situated very near the jaw-bone. 





a 

“T say, Jones, how is it that your wife dresses so 
magnificently, and you always appear almost out at 
the elbows ?” 

** You see, Thompson, my wife always dresses accord- 
ing to Le Follet, and I dress according to my ledger.” 


something like two thousand dollars, 
more or less.” 

“Well, what would you do with 
your portion when you got it ?” asked 
toe Why, T'm th 1d spend 

; , I’m the man as wou 
it, woul I not ?” rejoined the Irish- 
man. 

“And when that was gone, what 
would you do next ?” demanded the 
other, 

“ What would I do next ?” returned 
the equalizing philosopher. “Why, 
what should I do, my jewel, but be 
afther having another division ?” 

—_———~ 
A GENERIC DIFFERENCE, 

First Souooi-Gir (sweet eighteen). 
“T am so tired of walking along by 
twos and twos in this way! Ite as 
a the animals going into the 
ark.” 


Sroonp Drrro (ditto ditto). ** Worse, 
Half of them were masculine.” 
—_——— 


IMPERENCE. 


Boatman. “Going to have a sail 
this morning, Sir 7” 

Avoriongrr (out for a holiday). 
“Sale! Confound you, fellow, don’t 
be personal.” 

———~.—— 

One Ohio editor says of a contem- 
porary who had assumed the part of 
amummy in a dramatic ‘ormance : 
‘He was obliged to put a little animation into him- 
self to come up with the character, and to wear more 
recent linen; but that was about all. Nature had ad- 
mirably qualified him to act the part.” 


————>- 

An Irish guide told Dr. James Johnson, who wished 
for a reason why Echo was always in the feminine gen- 
der, ‘that maybe it was because she always had the 
last word.” 
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“STRAYED OR STOLEN—A PARROT,” ETC. 
ReverEnD Gent. ‘If dem profane remarks from de rear portion ob dis yer Church don’t cease, dar’ll be 


trouble. Sooner dan Wipe 
poor 


his Chin, dis yar Church ’d adjourn. 
[And 


Poll gets ready another volley from his vocabulary. 








